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READER. 
I T is ſo abſolutely impoſſible to pleaſe 
all Men, that we ſee there is no- 
thing ſo Good, ſo Perfett, or even ſo 
Holy, which many do not revile and 
condemn. Ignorance, a deprav'd © Ap- 
petite, Malice or Envy, never fails to 
id Fault where there is no Cauſe. 
And the Opinions of Men being as va- 
rious as their Faces, it il not to be 
expelled that the moſt Learned and 
Candid ſhould ever agree in their 
Sentinents. How ſhould Man ever 
Hope to pleaſe all bis Fellow-Creatures, 
who do not * carp at the very 
Works of the. Almighty © If ſo, what 
hopes that this little Piece ſhould" not 
meet within any that toill revile it. 
Tet at the ſamt time is no Cauſe to 
nubt, but as many, and thoſe of the- 
WY 5 better 
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better Sort, will commend and applaud 
It. The Author's Name is well known *% 
to the learned World for his Excellent 
Book of Political Emblems; /o 7udici. 
ous, and ſo full of Erudition, that they 
have deſeruedly-gain'd him an Uni ver- 
Jal Efleem, not only in his own Coun- 
try, but in all others. He was a Man 
of Quality by Birth, bred to Learning, 
and employ'd all his Life-time in ho- 
nourable Poſts, and Places of great 
Truſt. He was Ambaſſador at Rome, 
at the Eleclion of Two Popes, at Ra- 
tisbon, at the Election of an Emperor ;, ® 
at Eight ſeveral Diets of the Swiſs 
Cantons; and at Munſter, at the Con- 
cluſian * the General Peace. In all © 
which Negotiations he gain'd Honour 
and Reputation. This ſmall Work of 
hie was perhaps never by him intended 
for the Preſs, or at leaſt not till re- 
vis'd or enlarg'd, being found after his 
Death among hit Papers, by the Car- 
dina], D. Antonio de Aragon, by whoſe * 
Order D. Joſeph de Salinas, a Man of 7 


{ great Learning, tranſcrib d it, and up- 
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To the Reader. 
no degenerate Off-ſpring of ſo great 2 
Man, The greateſt Fault is its Bre- 
vity, but the ſmalleſt Works of Celes 


* rated Maſters habe akways deſerv'd © 


Ejteem. A ſingle Stroke of Apelles, 
his Pencil on Cloth, was highly valu'd 
by Antiquity. It is the Matter, not 


the Bulk of a Book, that makes it va- 


luable. It is the Fineneſs, not the 


eight, that gives the Price to Metals. 


This Book is not deſign d for the Igno- 
rant, who cannot fathom its Depth , 
thoſe who have Fudgment to ern, | 
and Learning to underſtand, will here 


ind more than in many other larger 


Volumes. But it will be objefted, that 
to cenſure Sciences, and reflect on all 


2 learned Men, is too great a Preſump- 


tion. It would certainlv be ſo, were 
there any thing ex vi that belongs to 
Aan. The Soul, which aſpires to Per- 


- 


Jedtion, is clogg'd and depreſs'd with 


the unweildy Weight of the Body. and 
conſequently the Underſtanding . the 
nobleſt of its Faculties, is confin'd, and 
cannot foar above the lowly Height of 
7s earthly Priſon, Hence is is that 

3 Science 


and the moſt Knowing in them no 
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To the Reader. | 
Sciences may be juſily reputed vain, 7 


oiber than conceited Pretenders to 
what is abowe their Reach. What * 
greater Folly than to tell the Number, | 
Poſition, Diſtance and Influence of the * 
Stars, before we can agree, whether | 
the very Earth we ſtand upon is xt, 
Ir turns perpetually round like 4 
heel? To diſcover the hidden Vir- 4 
Stones, and yet not know what Vices 


4 
2 


are within our ſelves? To diſcourſe Þ 
of the Nature of Men, Angels, and 
| God himſelf, and at the fame time to 
cavil and diſpute about the expreſs * 


Word of God? If we underfland not 


his Words. how ſhall we pretend to 
dive into his Secrets? Let none tben 
condemn D. Diego de Saavedra, be 
Author, unheard; let them firſt read 
bim, and if he makes not out his Charge 


ugainſt Learning, let them then lay 
open wherein he is defeitive, © He in- 
weighs not againſt Knowledge, but ra- 
ther complains of the Want of Capacity 
in Man to attain true Knowledge. He 
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zues and Efjetts of Herbs, Plants and | 


To the Reader. 


goes not about to leſſen Great Men 
in the Efteem of the World, but en- 
| dequours to ſhow Mankind is ſubject 
to ſo many Failings, that none can 
truly be accounted great. He deſigns 
not to diſcourage Learning, but labours 
to bumble the Pride: of thoſe who are 
vainly puff d up with the Concert of 
3 their own Learning. But it will look 
like a leſſening of the Author and his 
Work to ſeem ts vindicate it. The 
Author himſelf 1s above Reproach, and 
the Work muſt ſpeak for it ſelf. NG 
Apology can give ibat a Value which | 
has none in it ſelf, and it is need. 
leſs to apologize for that which car- 
ries its own Commendation. As for 


the Tranftarion, there it ſcarce any” 


Palſible. There are thoſe Ornaments 
$1 "4 in 


ll To the Reader. 

in every Language which are peculi- 
1! ar toit, and noi to be found in ano- 
ther, and the very Phraſe and Turn 
differ extreamly in every Tongue. 
However, inthis the Humour and Fancy 
is the main, which has been carefully 
follow'd, but with what Succeſs eve- 
ry Reader is allowd to make his 
ne | 
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81 fat muſing with my 
ſelf, conſidering on the in- 
finite Multitude of Books 
there are, and how they 
daily increaſe, through the Boldneſs 
of Writers, and. the Eafineſs of Print- 
ing, which has made them a Trade, 
many Men applying themſelves ta - 
Study only that they may write, 

and writing for Gain, I dropt aſleep, 
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and preſenily the Imagination began 
E 0 diſplay the Ideas of thoſe Things I. | 
was feflecting on awake, I found 

| A 5 | ; 4 4 
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ver dazled the Eyes, and ſeem'd to 


that Herb to grow ſo near, to ca 1 


my elf in Sight of a City, ho 1 
Pinacles of poliſh'd Gold and Sil- 


reach up to the Skies. This beautiful 
Proipe-t made me very eager to ſee Þ ; 
the City, and an Ancient Man, who 
was making towards ir, appearing be- f 
fore me, I overtook him, and falling 
into Diſcourſe, underſtood his Name 
was Marcus Parro, of whoſe great 
Knowledge in Things, as well Sacred 
as Profane, I was well informed by the | 
Teſtimony of Ciceroand others. Having 
ask'd him what City that was? He told 4 
me very Courteous and Civilly it was 
Ihe Commonwealth of Learning; and 
offering to ſhow me what was a 
Curious in it, I accepted of his Com- 
pany and Offer, and ſo we went on 
Diſcourſing together. By the Way 1 q 
ghſerv'd that the neighbouring Fields | C 
wore more Hellebore than any other 1 
Herbs ; and asking the reaſon of it, he I 
told me, that Providence always 
plac'd the Remedy near at Hand to the 
Diſtemper, and had therefore alles 
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the Citizens, who, thro continua! Stu. 


dy, were very lub ect to many Liſten» 


pers in the Head. Many gather'd the. 
Hellebote, and many more the Anacar- 
dina to help the Memory, but with ma- 
nifeſt Danger to their Underſtanding; 
and indeed I could not but thixk they 
had a ſmall Share of it, who thus 
ventur'd it to improve the Memory; 
for tho this be the Treaſury of Science, it 


is at the ſame Time the Repoſitory of 
Troubles, and it were happy for Man 


if it were equally in his Power to for- 


get, as it is to remember. The Memory 


of paſt Goods troubles us, and that of 
prefent _ Evils torments us. Being 
come to the City I look d into the 
Ditches, which were full of a Dark 


Sort of Liquor. The Walls wer 

high, defended by Cannon made of 
23 Gooſe and Swans Quills, which ſhot 
Paper Bullets. Jnitead of Baſtions 
there were White Towers, where the 


Force of the Water rais'd certain 


3 wooden Hammers like Beams, which 
falling again into great Marble Troughs, 
did bear a greit quantity of Linen 


"- 


1 

Rags, reducing them ro meer Atoms, 
and theſe again receiv'd into ſquare 
Sieves of Braſs Wyre, and dry'd between 
Felts, were torm'd into Sheets of Paper, a 
Subſtance eaſie enough to work, but very 
coſtly to Mankind. How Ingenious we | 
are to contrive Miſchief ro our ſelves! | 
Provident Nature hid Gold and Silver 
in the Bowels of the Earth, looking on | 
them as Metals thatdiſturb our Peace, 
and carefully plac'd them at a Diſtance | 
in remote Regions, encompaſſing them 
with the Ocean as a Ditch, and with | 
high and rocky Mountains as Walls, 
and induſtrious Man finds Ways and | 
Means to croſs the Seas, to pierce 8 
through thoſe Mountains, and to draw 
out that Subſtance which is the Cauſe 8 
of ſo many Troubles, Wars, and 
Slavghters in the World. Vile Rags, 
ſuch as will not ſerve to cover Naked- 
neſs ir ſelf, lye on the Dunghil, and 
even from that Filth do we diligently 
gather them, tocontriveour own Trou- - 
ble and Uneaſineſs, on thoſe Leaves, 
where Malice takes upon it to in- 
ſtruct Innocence, producing 1 4 
gs on- 


Uma. 
Controverſies, and Variety of SeQs 
and Religions. ET. 

TheFronriſpiece of the City Gate was 
compos'd of beautiful Columns of ſe- 
veral Sorts of Marble and Jaſper Stone. 
Architecture in them ſeem'd. to be my- 
ſeriouſly wanting to it ſelf, - for of the 
Five Orders only the Dorick was to 
be ſeen there, being the harſh and 
diſagreeable Emblem of Toil and La- 
bour. Betwixt the Columns in their 
{ſeveral Niches {ſtood Nine Statues 
of the Nine Muſes, holding ſeveral 


| Muſical Inſtruments in their Hands, 


all of them of ſuch exquiſite Work- 


manſhip that the Marble ſeem'd to 


have an Airand Motion, and the Fancy 
conceited that the cary'd Work mov d 
thoſe Paſſions in it, which thoſe 
Siſters uſe to produce from Heaven, 
where Antiquity regarded them 
as Souls, or Intellectual Beings. Cie 
ſeem'd to inflame the Hearts of 
Men with the Fire of Glory at the 
Actions of Illuſtrious Heroes. Terp- | 
ſichore raisd the Thoughts with the | 
Sweetnels of Muſick. Erato — | 

ale 


2 


ties of the Body, in which the Hand 


| and the Rule by which they are go- 


Mill ing able ro give 2 Reaſon for yore 2211 


C14 7 
Rule and Meaſure to the Motion of 
the Feet. Polybymnia revivd the 
Memory. Urania made uſe of her 
to perſwade the Mind to contemplate 
the Heavenly Bodies. Ca//zope rais'd | 
Heroick Spirits to Glorious Actions. 
The Top of this Frontiſpiece termi- 
nated in the Statue of Apollo, wh oſe 
Golden Locks darting out ſparkling 
Beams of Light, hung down up- 
onhis Shoulders; in his Right Hand 
he held the Quill, and in- his Left 
the Harp. 
We entred the Subvrbs, and per- 
ceiv'd that in them they exercis'd thoſe 
Arts, which are Habits and Quali 


labours, and the 'Hnderſtanding has 
little or nothing to do, they being 
the Baſtard Children of Sciences; 
which having receiv'd their Being, 1 


vermd from them, diſown'them, and 
produce the Operations without be- 
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ing 
Hand follows it as its Inſtrument, and 


isd 
.in his Hand. ſeem'd to boaſt he had 


We paſsd negligently by theſe 


$8 


Mechanick Arts, without fhaking 
Reflection on them, tho' Degalus the 
Athenian gave us occaſion enough; 
for he holding a Saw and a Wimble 


been the firſt Inventer of theſe and 


1 other Mechanick Inſtruments. Next || 
we came to thoſe Arts in which the 


Underſtanding contrives, and the 


which are ſubaltern to, and have 


= a dependance on the Seven Libe- 


of Drawing, 


ral Arts, that employ themſelves 


about Words and Quantities. Theſe 


Arts were divided from the Me- 
chanick by a delightful River, whoſe 


| oppoſite Banks were join'd by a Bridge 
of Marble and Pebble Stones, before 
| which in the Nature of a Gate were 

Columns of moſt curious Jaſper Stone, 


on whole Corniſhes hung Trophies of 
the Inſtruments belonging to the Art 
as Pencils, Pallets, 
Squares, Compaſſes, and Engravers! 


On the Top of the Frontiſpiece Archi- 
| recture was repreſented by a Beautiful 


16 J 5 

Maiden, carv'd in Marble, holding up 
der Right Hand with a Pair of Com- 
paſſes, gpd refting with the Left on 
} the Plan of a Structure, and at her 
Peet, along the Flat of the Pedeſtal, 
were theſe. Two Verſes of Michael 
Angelo. 775 N | 


a. 


Non ha Hoitino Artiſta, alcun con- 
| cet; 5 . 
he un marno ſolo in ſæ non circun- 


Nothing the greateſt Artiſt can 

| devi, | OT 

Which one wrought Piece of Marble 
won't comprize. 


On her Right Hand was Painting, 
on the Capital of a Corniſh, holding 
a Pencil in one Hand,and a Pallet with 
ſeveral Colours in the other, and 
about her Neck hung a Vizard Mask. 
On the Left Hand was Sculpture, 
crown'd with Lawrel, and leaning 

uin Fragments of Statues. Beyond this 
„ idge there appeard a ſpacious 
=_- x | Street, 


3 


— hi 


ER 

Street, both Sides whereof were adorn'd 
with Beautiful arch'd-Portico's, inha- 
bited by all Sorts of Artifſts-in Drawing. 
The firſt were the Architects, and 
among them Agatarus, the Athenian, 
boaſted he was the Inventor of this 
Art. Soſtratus was drawing theFamous 


Tower of Pharos, Chares, the Lydian, 
the Coloſſus of Rhodes, Sugila, Arte- 


miſia's Mauſoleum; Artemidorus the 
Forum Trajani. Others were intent 
upon the Perfection of the Columns, 
Baſes, Pedeſtals, Plinths, Corniſhes, 
Architraves, and Capitals. The whole 
in order to make a Structure compleat, 
a toil ſome Solicitude, conſidering the 


| Shortneſs of Humane Life, the diſtance 


betwixt whoſe firſt and laſt Breath is 
ſo ſhort. that they ſeem to overtake 
one another. Further on, Stratonicut, 


| Acragas, Mentor, Betus, and Antipa- 


ter, were engraving wonderful Fi- 
gures in Silver; and among them 


Stratonicus had engrav'd a Satyr on 


a Drinking Cup ſo artificially, - that 


© he look'd as if be had been ſet into it 
alive, and frighted the Nymphs. Zo- 


firus 


1 48 
pirus was ingeniouſly enchafing on 
Two Pitchers all Oreſtes his mad 
Pranks; Pythias was wonderful 
intent upon finiſhing his Piece of 
Work, call'd Magiriſcia, which none 
ever durſt preſume to imitate; King 
Attalus diverted himſelf in a Portico, 
ſeeing bigures wove in Hangings, 
and was very proud of his Invention. 
There ſome Trojans were buſie em- 
broidering in ſeveral Colours; and 
abundance of Hemmings, wotthy 
of Immortal Fame, provoking Envy in 


the Art of Painting, and affronting 


Nature it felf by their wonderful 


copying of all its Works to the Life 


in Tapeſtry Hangings; where I could 
not bur admire that the Draught ly ing 
under the Web, the Figures were 


Lively and Natural, :xtio' they ſcarce 


ſaw what the Shuttles perform d, 


becauſe the Right Side of the Tapeſtry 


was down, and conſequently remoy'd 


from the Eye. How often do Princes act 


after this manner: with leſs Probability 
of Succeſs, following the Dtaught 
which is laid before them, without 

WA -* knowing 


* 


E #9 1] 
knowing what they Sign, or what 
they Order. Among theſe Attihcers 


was an Egyptian, who: with Bits ef 


Marble, and other Stones, fram'd 
a Humane Body ſo ingeniouſly, that 
thoſe which before were Stones, once 
placd by him became Veins and 

Muſcles ; an Art much us d by Poli- 

ticians of theſe Times, to form out of 
inconſiderable Motives, that have no 

coherence among themſelves, à Spe- 
cious Pretence for beginning an unjuſt #* 
War, and attempting a violent Uſur- 


. 
* 


| pation, In another Portico Alment. 


Cricias, Neſtaclas and Agelat, welt 
carving in Marble; and Pergoreles was 
bufte, making a Figure of Alexande 
the Great in Precious Stones, White 
he alone was permitted to do, as 
Lyſippus to make his Statues 
Stone and Braſs, and Apelles to paint” 
his Picture on Tables or Cloth. O the 
mighty Priviledge of Worth, whoſe 
Praiſes few Wits dare preſume to * 
handle, and which nothing can ſuf. 
ficiently illuſtrate ; PH dis had carv'd 
a Parcel of Filhes ſo nn 
44 : * 


— 2 — - 
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the Life, that had they been caſt into 
Water they would ſwim. On one 
Side flood: the Statue of Be/lona fi- 
niſh'd ,. and contain'd in its own 
Shield, which rais'd Admiration, to ſee 
that contrary tothe Rules of Geometry. 

the Part ſhould be equal to the Whole; 

as if this were not daily to be found in 
the Intereſt of Princes; which rho? it 

be but a Part, is made to be All in All. 
Among the laſt of them, tho? one of 
tthe firſt in the Art was the Chevalier 
Ain finiſhing the Statue of Daphne, 
i transform'd into a Lawrel- Tree, 

- far impoſing on the Sight, that it 
up'd to ſee the Bark cover 
reſt of the Body, and the Wind 

de the Leaves, into which the 
28s converted by degrees. 

n liv'd the Painters, whoſe 
atended with Nature, and 
0 mimick the Works of God; 
- 2duut the firſt Invention whereof 
there was great Strife. Gyges the 
Lyd:an boaſted he was the Inventor 
of it. Pyrrbus contradicted it, as did 
the Corinthians and the Egyprians, 
5 5 who 
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who vainly boaſted they were the 
firſt that found it Six Thouſand Years 
before it was known in Greece. A 
Controverſie hard to be decided, 
becauſe Arts grow to Perfection by 
degrees, and almoſt inſenſibly, without 
any great Praiſe to any Particular 
Perſon, and to the Glory of all that 
are concern'd. Solid Bodies darted 
on by the Light, reflected their Sha- 
dow, by which the Wit of Man diſ- 
| -cover'd how to place the Out: lines, 
.and . from thence ſprung the Art. 
Ardices and Teleſanus were the firſt, 
who drawing theſe Out-lines, colour d 
the Body comprehended hetwixt them. - 
Polygnotus aud Aglaphon us'd the 
White Colour and Black. El/odes the 
Egyptian invented the Lines, Apollodo- 
rus the Pencil, and Antonelus the 
Oil, which eternizes Pictures. We 
went on very quietly, obſerving theſe 
Things, when we were diſturb'd by 
a Diſpute between Zeuxet and Par- 
rhaſius, Two great Competitors for 
che Honour of the Pencil; and as the 
Jealoufie that is grounded on Prefe- 
EP rence, 
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rence, as to Ingenuity, is the meſt 
violent, becauſe it touches the princi- 

211 Part of Man, they ſoon came from 

ords to Blows. Zeuxes being out 
of Countenance to think he had been 
deceiv'd by Parrhaſius's White Cloth, 
or Curtain, tho? at the ſame time he 
endeavour'd to comfort himſelf with 
having painted ſome Grapes, carry'd 


by a Boy in a Basket, fo artificially, 


that the Birds came to eat them; 


which might be juſt Cauſe to humble 
his Pride; for tho' his Imitation of 
Grapes was extraordinary, yer he 
fail'd in painting the Boy, fince he 
was not lively enough to fright the 
Birds away. So neatly ally'd are Per- 
fections, and great Failings, even in 
one Piece of Painting. We parted the 

Fray, and went on, where we fpyd 


| Arrſlides giving ſuch Life and Air to 


Bodies with his Pencil, that in them 
might be diſcern'd the Paſſions and 
Affections of the Mind. Protogener 


had almoſt” finiſh'd the Picture of 


| drinking any thing, but Lupins ſteep d 
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Lalyſus, which he had been Seven 
Years at work upon, without eating or 


In 
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in Water, for fear any other Focd 
ſhould clog his Fancy. This Picce was 
to be plac'd in the Temple of Peace, 
and therefore he employ'd his. whole 
Talent about it, and there only want- 
ed to paint the Foam of à Dog's 
Mouth. He often endeavourd to 
repreſent it to the Life, and {till fell 
ſhort of his Deſign, till at length in 
a Rage and Deſpair he threw a Spunge 
againſt the Piece to blot it out. 
[ was amaz'd at the Painter's Paſſion 


| againſt that which had coſt him ſo 


much Labour, and much more to ſee 
that Stroke of the Spunge caſt at Ran- 
dom ſhould leave the Foam in the 
proper Place more curiouſly. painted 
than Art could pretend to do. Hence 
I obſery'd;_ that very often Chance 
per forms that which Care and Appli- 
cation cannot bring to paſs, and that 
ſometimes it is convenient to act in 
purſuance to the firſt Heats or Impul- 
ſes of Nature, which are wont to be 
govern'd by ſome Divine Motion, to 
give us to underſtand, that it is not the 
Wiſdom of Man, but the nnn 
. 5 O 
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of God, that directs all Things. The 
| Spaxiſh. Air and Garb drew my Eyes 
upon Navarrete, the Dumb Man, 
| whom envious Nature robb'd of his 
Speech, as foreſeeing that great Pain- 
ter's Works would ſpeak his Praiſes, 
and vye with hers. Next to him was 
James Velaſquez drawing the Picture 
of King Philip the Fourth with ſuch | 
2 graceful Air, and fo lively a Reſem- 
blance of his Majeſty, and his Auguſt 5 
Countenance, 'that my Reſpect was 
miſplac'd, and I bow'd my Knees, | 
and look d down, 

My Eyes were thus diverted with 
this Variety of Paintings, when we 
came to a Gathering, or Ring of | 


People, where they were arguing | 


whether the Precedency were due to 
Painting or Sculpture. Ly/ippus 
maintain'd that Sculpture was pre- 
 ferrable, becauſe it requird a more 
perfect Knowledge of the Dimenſi- 
ons, and more Judgment in the Linea. 
ments, wherein a Fault once commit- 
ted is not to be mended; this Work 
being ex pos d to the Trial of the Touch, 
| 48 
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as well as of the Sight,  whofe Perte-- 
0 ion muſt be the ſame on all Sides, 
and the Matter whereof is more pre- 
cCious and durable than the Tables and 
Cloth in painting; for which Reaſon it 
of longer preſerves the Memory of Great 
Men, and gives a greater Encourage- 
ment to perform Glorious Actions. 
Apelles on the contrary labour'd with 
Variety of Reaſons and Arguments to 
demonſtrate the Excelleney of Paint-, 
ing. This, ſ aid he, is a Sort of Silent 
Hiſtory, which places before the 
Eyes many Actions at once, and with 
them the Qualities, he Quantities, the 
Flace, the Motions, with great De- 
light and Inſtruction of the Mind. 
Sculpture is rare, and expreſſes few 
Things, but Painting leaves nothing 
but what it; repreſents. As Sculpture, 
with the groſs Body of the Matter, 
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„ diſcovers. the Quantity of Bodies, ſo 
. Painting, by applying Lights and Sha- 
dos, brings them forward on a plain 
„ Superfccies. In Sculpture Bodies ab- 
. ſerve their due diſtance; but Painting 


either removes at a- diſtance, or 
| i | | B I; brings. 
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brings them near, either raiſes or 


inks them with ſuch Art, that it 


deceives the Eyes, and even puts 


Nature out of Countenance. It makes 


uſe of Colour, which is that which 
gives the laſt Being to Things, and 
beſt diſcovers the Motions of the 
Mind. Their Wrangling and Brawl ing 
would have ended in a Seuffle, had 
not Michael Angelo, being both fo 
great a Sculptor and a Painter, parted 


them, ſhowing by Three Circles, cutting 


one another, that theſe Two Arts and 
Architecture were all equal, and friend- 
'ly 7 Hands to aſſiſt one another. 


eaving this Contreverſie, we 


eentred the City at a Gate, over which 
| vas a half Sphere, and on it Hand in 
Hand the Seven Liberal Arts, Grammar, 
'DialeCtica, 'Rhetorick, Arithmetick, 


Muſick, Geometry, and Aſtronomy. 


The Gates were of that Metal calFd | 
Corinthian Braſs, ſo much Celebrated 
by Antiquity, and fo : Curiouſly: | 
Wrought with Beautiful Figures, that 
I could not but ask Polidor Virgil 
who was the Artiſt that made them, 
and what Hiſtory they contain'd ? 
LY this 
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this Gate, ſaid he, is wrought the In- 
vention of Ink by a great Hlorentin 
Artiſt, whoſe Nice and Ingenious Works 
had made him Famous throughout the 
World. Don't you ſee (went he on 
raiſing his Mel and ſtretcking out 
his Hand) that Eroud of Men, who 
with grade and ſtern Countenances 
deſpiſing all Mortal Thoughts and 
Worldly Conyeniencies, Jobk with 
Scorn on that Maiden, who with a 
Crown of ' Gold of her Head, and a 
Trumpet in her Hayd, ſeems to Ry. 


as if he were out of Counitenante' at 
their Scolfs and. Re proaches, and is 
making to that Hill: "That Maiden, 
I fay, is Fame, and: thoſt are ole 
dean jp =) who" deride and 
admit het into re. {Mics 
of the true Goods that belon Se 
as being a Felicity that is 4 Stranger 
to the Mind, bn out of its Tower” 
proceeding - from the. Opinion of 
others; 4-1 which E is. 0 Fosteg, a 
that ſhe rakes 1 , and, bet. 
follow'd by bets! 
to che Top of the - oa 25 1151 
at 
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-at the Feet of Virtue, her Mother, who 
lives in that Solitude, accompanied by 


ways attending her, ſhe relates 0 her 


no known of too narrow 4 Compaſs 
you uſe to Comfort me, Dear Mother, 


the Off-ſpring of Wind, from whom 
they receive their Being, and in 
whom AN ſoon. 12 leavi 135 
vion, m N 1 55 V e 
| This. ord 86.409 by Fame 
attended | by T . 2 res as by her 
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Vigilancy, Induſtry and Art, Lad ies at 


herWrongs.and how. ſhe is undervalu'd 
by the Philoſophers. Virtue comforts 
her, repreſenti Ng T0 her the Effects of 

ame in the Actions of Great Men in 
paſt Ages, and of thoſe who in Times 
to come ſhall cut new Ways through 


7 7 Ocean, till they Diſcover other 
orlds, locking on that which is 


for their great Souls. The very Means 


reply'd Fame, are to me a greater 
Cauſe of Grief and Sorrow; tor tho 
that Fame be very great, yet you 
well. \ know:, "hs vain. and fading, | 
depending on gther Mens Lips, and 
form'd empty Words, which are 


un- 
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Countenance; oblige Virtũe to order 


noulder the lays her Hand) to con- 
trive ſome Method to perpetuate 
Fame. Art obeys her, and à little 
above you ſhall ſee her conſult about 
the Method with the Night, mop 
repreſented by that Maid, whoſe Vei 
beſtrew'd with Stars covers half her 
Face. She tell her, that as the great 
Architect of the Celeſtial Orbs has 
Eurit his Eternal Decrees on the 
Darkneſs of her Veil in Characters of 
Light; - ſo the Conceptions of the 
Mind might be deſcrib'd, and fer. 
down on Whice Paper, with Black 
Ink, giving them a Bodv, and fix- 
* Wing the Words in Deſpig ht of 
; Oblivion; with the game Dark- 
neſs in which he endeavours to bury 
Fame. Art was well pleas'd with the 
Night's Contrivance; and being a- 
dout to make the Ink. the Gods, who 
from amidſt thoſe Clouds have ob- 
ferv'd all theſe Paſſages,  foreſecing 
that by the Help of his Invention 
NaN will. come to be a Goddeſs, do 
: B 1 frive 
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Art (which is that Maiden, on whoſe 45 
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ſtrive to prevent one another in gain. 
ing her Good-will, and therefore, to 
perfect the Work in Hand, Bacchus 
furniſhes Wine, Jove the Galls from 
the Oak, Pomona the Gum-Arabick, 
Veſta Vitriol, and Phabus the Heat, by 
Vi which, with the Mixture of thoſe 
'| Marerials, is produc'd the Ink which 

| is in thofe Bottles, and which you 
ſaw inthe Ditches, and is that which 
makes Fame Immortal, and is the 
Support of this Commonwealth. Ou the 
other Gate a Spaniſh Artiſt, who re: 
ceiv'd his Being on the Banks of the 
River Segura, and is more indebted 
do Envy and Emulation than to For- 
1 tune, has engrav'd the Invention of 
1 Printing. There you may perceive 
how Religion having wandred through 
many Parts of the World, little 
F Known, and ' profan'd, at length 
comes to Spain, where the LTagus 
1 honours and adores her with true 
Wm Worſhip, ereQing Temples to her, 
and. acknowledging in her one only 
. Zove, the Firſt Cauſe of all Things. 
Religion in Return for iheſe W 
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As of the Tags, repreſents in 


the Counſel of the Gods what an 
Obligation he has laid on that Su- 
preme Deity of Zove, through whom 
the reſt produce their Operations; 
not as Diſtin& Beings, but as Parts 
oduc'd by his Eternal Being. 
he Counſel conſiders the Conte- 
quence of this Piece of Service, and 
D.bates what Reward is due to it, 
and it is almoſt unaminouſly agreed 
that the Dominion of Tagus be 
extended in Europe, and along the Coaſt 
of Africł. Octanus, the great Fa- 
ther of the Gods, thinks this too 
Small a Reward for ſo Glorious a 
Nation, and propoſes to the Gods 
that remote ſeparate other World, 
not known, or at leaſt worn out of 
the Memory of Man, ſince the Fury 
of the Waves thruſt it back at ſuch 
a diſtance, and ſo many interposd 
Mountains and Valleys -of Water 
rendred it inacceſſible. The Diſco- 
very and Conqueſt of this New World, 
ſays he, would be a Reward due to the 
Spaniards. The Teſt of the Gods 
ä ap- 
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approve of his Propoſal, but many 
Difficulties occur in the Performance 
of it, were it to be done by the 
uſual and ordinary Method , be- 
cauſe it was ſo hard a Task to reduce 
to Obedience, and to bring under a Ci. 
vil Government, ſo many large Pro- 
vinces, ſo remote from one another, 
and inhabited by ſuch numerous Na- 
tions, and this with an handiul of F 
| Men; but the Incomprehenfible 
Wiſdom of that Heavenly Aſſembly 
furniſhes the Means, each contribu- 
ting towards it. Nereur renders 
NMNavigation eaſie by diſcovering the 
=: Uſe of the Loadſtone. Mars invents 
|} Gunpowder, and Vulcan makes the 
. Fire-arms, that the Spantardt arm'd 
with Lightning may ſubdue that Mul- 
titude of Barbarians. And to the end 
they may the better propagate Religi- 
on among them by the Help of 
| | Books, and fave the immenſe Labours 
of Writers, their Miſtakes and ignorant 
{ Overh ghrs, Mercury invents the Cha- 
nacters for the Preſs, which are 
Apen by Vulcan on Points of Lead, 
and 
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and other ſoft Metals. Pitho mixes 
Lamp-black with Linſeed- Oil, and 
il of Turpenrine,; and makes a, 
Compoſition, with which the Let- 
ters being moiſtned, and cſoſe ſqueez d 
in the Preſs, may leave their Figure 
ſtamp'd on the Paper; and ſo the 
moſt ignorant Perſons, who cannot 107 
much as write, may in ane Day. work 
off a -prodigious Number of written 

Sheets. 1 thought the Workman- 
{hip on the Gates very ingenious, and 
paſſing through them, ſaw on many 
Arches the Inventors of Letters or 
Characters painted. The firtt were 
the Chaldeans, next the Aſſyrians and 
Phenicians, among whom was Pa. 
luamede, who at the Siege of Troy found 
out Four Letters. and Simonide s, 
'q Inventer of the like Number, and 
1. Cadmus of Sixteen. There we alſo 
aw the- Emperor Claudius 'Crfar's 
Ficdure, becauſe be added Four Letters. 

to the Greck Tongue. Twp. Gram - 
marians, with ſull Eye brows and long ³⁶ 
> Beards, having Pouches or Hawking- 
Y bags by their Sides, and Keys hang · 
e "0 ing 
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ing at their Girdles, were Porters, 


and | guarded the Gates, and fo 


proud and conceited of the Truft 
repos'd in them, that I had once 
reſolv'd to turn back rather than be 
oblig'd to them for my admittance, 
but Curioſity made me patient, and be- 


ing got in, I ſpy'd a Beautiful Stru- 
 Qture, which fronted a ſpacious Square, 


and which, as Polidore told me, 
was the Cuſtom- houſe, to which all 
Books were brought that were ſent 
from all Parts of the World to this 
City. Almoſt all the Square was 
full of Bails of them; and ſome Beaſts 
of Burden, tho* they brought but 
One Book, came Panting, and quite 
out of Breath ſo heavy a Burden is Fol- 
ly and Nonſence, even upon a Mule's 
Back. Several Ancient Cenfors re- 
ceiv'd theſe Loads, every one of them 
being appointed for the Books of his 
own Profeſſion; which they examin'd 
ſeverely, ſuffering only. ſuch Books | 
to paſs for the Uſe of the Publick as 


were perfect, and accompliſh'd by 
the Author's own Invention and Con- 


triyance, 


e 


trivance, and were fit to inform the 


Underſtanding, and be beneficial to 
Mankind. The reſt, that the Paper 
might be ſay d, «tho? the Labour was 
loſt, they pleaſantly enough condemn'd 
to ſerve for Common Uſes in the 
City, ridiculing the Author's vain | 
Defire of Glory. I drew near one of 
the Cenſors, and perceiv'd he receiv d 
all the Law-books, and that rir'd our 
and cloy'd with ſo many Burdens of 
Treatiſes, Deciſtons, Commentaries, {| 
Reports, Statutes, c. he cryd _ 
out, O Jove! It you have Care of - 

Humans Affairs, why do not you eve- | 
ty Hundred Years give the World an- 


Emperor Juſtinian; or atleaſt ſcatter - | 


abroad Armies of Goths, who may 
put a Stop to this Univerſal Inunda- 


tion of Books? This ſaid, without 


opening the Bails or Cheſts, he de- 
liver'd them up to be carry'd to the 
Inas and Eating-Houſes, ordering that 
ſuch as belong'd to the Civil Law 
thould ſerve to light Fires, and thoſe 
of the Common and Statute Law to- 
iry Fiſh, and put under Pie. 

| Ano- 
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Another Cenſor receiv'd the Poe. 
tical Works, being valt Numbers of 
Comedies, Tragedies, Epick Poems, 
7 Paſtorals, Eglogues, Satyrs, Epigrams, 
Songs, &c. Thoſe which treated 
of Love he pleaſantly apply'd to 
make Paſteboard to put into Ladies Vi- 
2 0ors, to wrap about Diſtaffs, to winde 
Thread on, to ſerve for Coffins for Com- 
ft, and to put up all Sorts of Sweet- 
i meats to be ſerv'd up at Chriftnings, 
and other Aſſemblies of the Female 
Sex. The Satyrical Works he doom'd 
do put up Pins and Needles, to ſerve 
1 Penyworths of Pepper, to ſmoak 
Women in Fits, and to draw Orders 
on for Payments of Money. I ſaw 
very few Works of this Sort allow'd 
Z by the Examiner, fo as to be thought 
| worthy the peruſal of the Inhabitants 
of the City. The like Fate had 
fthoſe which treated of Aſtronomy, 
Acſtrology, Negromancy, Divination, | 
Fortune: tell ing and Chymiſtry, for they |} 
were almoſt all of them ſent away to 
make Squibs, Serpents, and other 
| Fireworks, 1 
8 The 
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The Cenſor that receiv'd the Books 
of Humanity was mightily perplex'd, 
being beſet on all Sides with abun- 
dance of Commentaries, Annotations, 
Obſervations, Eſſays, Reflections, Pa- 
raphraſes, Queſtions, Expoſitions, 
Animadverſions, &c. and every now 
and then he would burſt out a laugh- 


ing to ſee ſome Books writ in Latin, 


and even in Vulgar Languages, with 
Greek Titles, by which che Authors 
thought to give their Books ſome 
Reputation; like thoſe Fathers who 
call their Sons Cz/ars, or Pompeys, 
believing that theſe Names will com- 


municate to them the Valour, or Noble 


Qualities of thoſe Great Men. Some 


few of theſe Books the Cenſor reſerv d, 
and deputed the reſt to ſerve in Apo- 
thecaries Shops to cover their. Pots, 


which are ſuperſcrib'd in Greek, tho? 
the Simples they contain are the com- 
mon Product of every Nation. I 
could nor but laugh at the Uſe they 
were put to, and commended his good 
Humour, which fo ingenioutly check d 
the vain Preſumption of ſuch as ar 
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off their Books with infignifican;8 
Flouriſhes of Gree words. 
Abundance of Hiſtorical Books were 
condemnd and  doom'd . to make 
Triumphal Arches, Paſteboard Figures, 
and Feſtons, and thoſe of Phy ſick to 
make Wads for Fire arms, as being 
no leſs Deſtructive than Bullets; and 
the Philoſophical to cut out - into 
Flowers, and make Paſteboard Cats and 
From the Northern Parts, as alſo fi 
from France and Italy, came whole 
Droves of Carriers Horſes loaded with 
Books of Politicks, State Maxims, 
ſeveral Sorts of Aphoriſms and 
Commentaries on Cornelius Tacitus, 
and one Plato s and Ariſtotle's Com: 
monwealths. This dangerous Com- 
modity was receivd by a Venerable 
Cenſor, whoſe very Countenance ex- 
preſsd the Wiſdom and Sincerity of 
his Mind, and who when the Books MW 
came before him, cry d out, O wretch- 
ed Books! Dangerous even in the exa- 
mining, which make Truth and 


Religion ſubſervient to Intereſt ; how. 
55 many. 
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many Sorts of Tyranny have you ſet © 
up in the World? And how many 
Kingdoms and Commonwealths have 
been ruin'd by your Maxims. You 
make Malice and Falſhood the Foun- 
tain on which you fix the Ad vance- 
ment and Preſervation of States, with- . 
out ever reflecting that they can be of 
no Continuance when the Ground-work 
is ſo deceitful, Religion and Honeſty 
are the ſolid and ſure Foundation, and 
only that Prince is happy who learns | 


ole the Arts of Government from the clear 

ich Light of Nature, join'd with a Can- 

ns, did, Cautious Prudence. I ſeriouſly | 

nd ponder'd the Weight of theſe Words, 

46, and by them judg'd he would order | 

m. Shuttle cocks to be made of thoſe lM 
Books, becauſe they are mov'd with eve- 


ry Puff of Wind;and ſometimes without 
the leaſt Breath of Air, they fly, as 
guided by the Hand that ſtrikes them; | 
Was alſo to make Vizor-masks, becauſe 
J Politicians ſtudy nothing more than to 
© diſguiſe Falthood, that it may look 
like Truth, concealing the Fraud, and 
covering the Deſigns. But the Cenſor 

p FO 
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orderd all thoſe Books to be com- 
mitted to the Flames; and having 
asked him the Reaſon, he anſwer'd, 
This Paper has ſo much Venom in it, 
that it might prove dangerous to the 
Publick Peace, tho' torn in Pieces, 
and d iſtributed about in Shops, and 
therefore it is better it ſhould be 
purg'd by Fire. I ſtarted a little, fear- 
ing my Political Emblems might fall 
under the ſame ſevere Judgment, tho' 
I had weigh'd them in the Scale of 
Conſcience. Reaſon, and Juſtice; I was 
ſo much concern'd to ſee the Labours 
of ſo many Ingenious Men caft away, 
that I turn'd away from thoſe Exami- 
ners, and going into the Cuſtom-bouſe, 
diverted my ſelf ina large ſquare Room, 
wh:ch was the Eſſayers Office, where 
Wits were weigh'd, and the due Valve 
ſet upon them. On theRoof of this great 


Room was painted the Eighth Heaven, 


with all irs Conſtellations, cut acroſs 
by the Zodiack, on which. were the 
Twelve Signs. This Circle was drawn 
from Four Angles, in which the Four 
Matter Winds appear d jutting _ 
bf he 
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The En Wind among bright Clouds, 


ing Flowers, and the North ſhaking out 
Hail and Snow from his dark Mantle. 
About the Four Walls were the Four 
Seaſons of the Year, the Spring crown'd 
with Roſes, the Summer with Ears 
of Corn, the Autumn with Vine 


ö 


wither'd prickly Thorns. In the 
midſt of this Room hung a Stilyard, 
and by ita ſmall Pair ot 122 ; the 
firſt ſerv'd to weigh Wir by Pounds, 


other to weigh Judgment by Drams 
and Scruples. At the further end I 
ipy'd Ferdinand de Herrera by the 
Light of a Window, curiouſly com- 
paring the Fineneſs of ſeveral Wits on 
2 Touchſtone, where I thought he 


could not but commit ſome Miſtakes,” 


becauſe it often happens that Wits 
are not what they appear to be. 
Some of them at firſt Sight look bright 


and ſprightly, but have little Value 
in them; others, tho? they make no 
ourward ſhow, have'a protound, hid- - 


den 
W4 


the South red and fiery.the Weſt ſcarter- 


Branches, and the Winter with 


and Quarters of Hundreds. and the 
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1 
den Worth. However, knowing him 
to be thoroughly read in the 1:9/ar 


and Spaniſb Poets of. our Times, I 
thought fit to enquire of him what 


Opinion he had of them, and having 
put the queſtion to him in the moſt 
obliging manner, he anſwer'd. me as 
courteouſly to this Effect. 

The Fall of the Roman Empire in. 


volv'd initsRuins, as is uſual all Arts and 


Sciences, till that mighty Empire be- 
ing divided, and the Dominions of 


Italy being ſettled under ſeveral: Forms þ 


of Government, Peace flouriſh'd again, 
and under it Sciences begun again to 
bud out anew. : | 


Perrach was the firſt, who amidſt 


that confuſe Darkneſs of -Ignorance 


drew from his on Wit, like Fire from 


a choice Flint, thoſe Sparks which 


985 Light to the Italian Poetry. His 


Irit,. his. Purity, his Erudition, and 
his Sweetneſs, made him equal to the 
moſt Celebrated Ancient Poets. 
Dante, when he endeavour' d to ap- 


prove himſelf a Poet, did not appear 


knowing; and when he labour d to 


1 


433 
ſeem knowing, was no Poet; for he 
ſoars above the Common Ulnderſtand- 


ing, and yet does not attain the End of 
inſtructing with Delight, which is the 


Property of Poetry, nor that Imitation 
which is its Form. 1906 5 © 1900 

Arioſto being of a pregnant Wit, 
and eaſy at Invention, rranſgreſs'd - 
the ſevere Rule of Epick Poetry re- 
lating to the Unity of the Fable, and 
the Celebrating of one Hero only, and 
Celebrated many in one ingenious - 


C divertify'd Contexture, but with an 


unpoliſh'd and unlearned Stile. 
Marino in his Adonis took this ſame 
Liberty, aiming rather to delight than 
to inſtruct; yet his Variety and Ele- 
gancy form a Beautiful Garden full of 
divers curious Beds of Flowers. 
Torquato ITaſſo tollow'd the Rules 
of Art more religiouſly in his Poem, 
which is not to be approach'd with- 
out Reſpect and Reverence. Pe. 
The Spaniſh Genius's ran the ſame 
Fortune with thoſe of Lay; the 
African Yoke lay heavy upon them. 
Barbarous Monſters coming over to. 
| it 


ni _-: 
x from that Part of the World which 
Irighted it Mules, . who had more 
Thoughts of flying. to rhe Mountains 
than of tuning their Harmonious Lays; 
till John de Mena, that Learn'd Man, 
recover d them from their Fright, and 
perſwaded them to raiſe the ſweet] 
Muſick of their Voices amidſt the 
Noiſe of Arms. In him you'll find much 
to learn, but no Curioſity to imitate; 
for ſo-great was then the dread of 
tranſgreſſing the Baſe Law of Rhime.a 
thing found out in the Depth of Igno- Nn. 
trance, that they thought it enough to 
expreſs their Fancies at any rate, pro- 
vided it was in Verſe. After him 
flouriſh'd the Marquiſs of Santillana, 
Garci Sanchez Coſtana, Cartagena, 
and others, who by degrees brought 
their Works to more Politeneſs. 

Auſias Mare wrote in the Limoſine 
Language, and ſhow'd himſelf ſharp- 
witted in the Theory and Speculative 
Parts of Love, and it was he who 
furnith'd Perrach with Thoughts for 
dim to adorn, and ſet them off with his 


2 [45 ] 4H 
zore Elegant Pen, and by that Means 
make them his own. c | 

Garcilaſſo writ in Foliter Times, and 
yy the Sharpneſs of his Wit, and Na- 
aral -Parts, and converſing with 
Strangers, he rais'd Poetry to a greit 
Irerfection. He was the | Prince of 
yrick Poeſie, and expreſs'd the Pal- - 
fons of the Mind with wonderful 
weetneſs, Gravity and Purity of 
ords; and thoſe Motions of the Soul 


ind Commendations, he therefore in 
them outdid himſelf, elegantly ex- 
reſſing the Affections, and moving 
hem to his Mind. If in his Sonnets 
he ſometimes ſeems negligent, it is 
the fault of the Times he liv'd in. In 
his Eglogues he gracefully makes 
uſe of plain, yet elegant, Expreſſions, 
and of eaſie Words, which have / 
Country Air and Reliſh, yet are apt 
and graceful, and not obſolete .and 
igrorant, as in the Eglogues of Man- 
tuano and Encina; for he in imita- 
tion of Virgil ſoſtens the ruſtick Part 
with the Purity of proper Expreſſions. 

| Camoens 
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being the proper Subject of Songs 
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Camden flouriſhd in Portugal, the WS" 
Honour of that Kingdom, and was 4 

Soft, Amorous, full of Fancy, and I” 

wonderful Witty in his. Lyricks and I” 
Epicks. Bo/can writ in the Time of * 


. 


| Garcilaſp, and deſerves the greater Nef 
Commendat ion, becauſe he was a A 
Stranger to the Tongue, and there- Ip, 


fore ſome Overfights in Expreſfion 
ought to be forgiven him. 
'D. Diego de Mendoza came after ll; 


- theſe, and is vigorous and admirable in : 
expreſſing the Paſſions and Affections x 


of the Mind, but at the ſame time is G 
ſlothful and unpoliſh'd. Much about 
the ſame time flouriſh'd Cætina, Who 
is Tender and Moving, but has no We 
Vigour or Solidity. Luis de Bdraona' NY 
was Born in Times of more Light, was , 
' a Learned Man, and of an Elevated J 
Genius, but he had the Fate of Auſo- i; 
' mus, Who found no Body to adviſe 


with, and therefore gave himſelf N; 

a looſe, . ſuffering his Vein to flo Yr 

without Art or Meaſure. John de 
Arjona was his Contemporary, and 

ate mpted to tranſlate- Sratius win 
0 e. great 
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great facility, being inflam'd with 
his Spirit, but Death preventing 
him, he left the Work imperfect, yet 


in it ſhows great Vivacity, and an 


excellent Genius, following the Rules 
of Tranſlation without ſtooping to 
Trifles, and Things of no Moment, as 
Anguilara did in his Tranflation, or 
Paraphraſe on Ovid's Metamorpbaſis. 


D. Alonſo de Erciila, tho' his 


conſtant. Employment in the Army 


bindred his acquiring as much Erudi- 


tion as theſe Studies require, yet in 
his Araucana he has ſhow'd a Noble 
Genius and Spirit, with a Fruitful and 
Soft Eaſineſs. | 

In theſe our Times was Born a 
Second Martial at Cordova in D. Lui: 


de Gongora, the Delight of the Muſes, 


and the Charm of the Graces; a great 
Improver of the Spaniſh Tougue, who 


beſt underſtood how to ſport with it, 


and to diſcover the pleaſantry of its 
double Entendres with unparallelF'd 
Vivacity. When he ſuffers his Genius 
to take a looſe in ſerious Matters, he 
s polite and pure, taking Care _ 

the 
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the Sharpneſs of his Wit ſhall not 
render his Flights unintelligible, as he 
did afterwards when he intended to 
foar above the common Sort, and 
affected Obſcurity ; a Fault which 
well deſerves to be forgiven, becauſe 
even in this he was great and inimita- 
ble. He ſometimes tripp'd for want 
of Life in his Po/yphemus, but every 
falſe Step he riſes the more Glorious. 
If heloſt himſelf in his Solitudes, he 
appear d again afterwards the more 
valuable, by how much the more Care 
witty Men took to find him, and to 
explain his Flights. | 
Bartholomew Leonardo de Argenfola, 
the Glory of Aragon, and Oracle o 
Apollo, was his Contemporary, whoſe 
Elegancy, Erud ition and Gravity, with 
his pure and lofry Genius, . and his 
excellent Choice and Judgment in his 
Contrivance, Words and Sentences, 
will ever be admir d by all, and imita- 
ted but by few. Some Errots of the 
Pen caſt a Blemiſh upon his Works, 
as did afterwards the Prefs for want 


of 
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C 
of underſtanding them, - a Danger all 
Poſthumous Impreſſions are liable to. 

Lope de Vega is à beautiful Limb of 
Parnaſſas, 1o exuberantly fruftful, 
that Choice! is at# Loſs” in its Abun⸗ 

dance, and Nature in Love with its 
own Plenty deſpis d the Penury and 
Barrenneſs of Art. You muſt enter 
upon his Works as you would do into 
a Rich Sale, where you may chuſs 
ſuch Jewels as are for your Purpoſe, 
d you'll be ſure to find very many. 

{ return'd Thanks for this Account 
of Wits, without regarding the order 
or manner of ranking them, and go- 
ing out of that Cuſtom-houſe, we 
were 'fRopp'd by the Noiſe of confule 
Voices coming from ſome Schools 
on one Side of us. T had the Curio! 
fity to look in, and ſaw Antony de 
Nebrixa, Michael Alvarez, and othets, 
were” teaching Youth their Grammar: 
becauſe no-Man could be admitted as 
3 Citizen in that Commonwealth we 
was , not perfectly underſtanding in 
Grammar. The Multiplicity of Rules 
2ad Preceprs was endleſs; and tho 

| C Sanit ius 


Sanfins Brocenſis in his Dela Miner. 
va had reduc'd them to a leſs Num- 
ber, and Gaſpar Scipio gave us to 
underftand he bad improvd it, yet 
for all that they were-ſtill ſo many, 
that they exceeded thoſe Youths 
Capacity, and many of them in a Pet 
forſook their Studies ; and tho' they 
had a ſufficient Capacity for Sciences, 
they had ſuch an Averſion for the 
Grammar, that they went away to 
follow the Sword, or apply d them- 
ſelves to Mechanick Arts, by whic': 
Means they never came to be Member. 
of that Commonwealth, to its very 
great Detriment. Others aſter Five 
or Six Years breaking their Brains had 
ſcarce learnt the Latin Tongue, fo 
the fit Age for Learning of Sciences 
being ſlipp'd, they were unfit to 
make any Progreſs in them. It wierd 
me to the Heart to ſee this, perceiving 
that Jenorance was the chiet Cauſe, of 
it; and I ask d Marcus Varro why 
o much time was loft in only getting 
one Language, which might be learnt 


ina few Months, as other Tongues Þ 
are, 
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are, and why Sciences were not taugt 
in the Mother Tongues of all Coun- 
tries, as had been — by the Greeks, 7 
and after them by the Romans, lince 
there is ſcarce any Tongue but will. 
perform it? To which e anſier'd 
me after this manner, Many diſap- 
prove of this Method of teaching Big 
Grammar, but there are fore. © Ul; 
ſtoms which all Men diſlike, and yer, 

every Body follows them; and in 

Spain the greateſt fault is: not in the 

Rules, but in the Parents Negligence, 

who do not make uſe of afancy, 7 
which Nature it ſelf has made apt. 

and ſuſceptible of all Languages; "> 
wherezs other Nations for this reaſon. | 
ſet their Children to read, and then 
to learn Latin as ſoon as they can 
ſpeak plain. As for Sciences, it is 
not convenient to make them common 
in every Mother Tongue, becauſe the 
World, after the Fall of the Renan 
Empire, being reduc'd under ſeucral.. 

Dominions, ani the Latin Tenge, 


which was bt fore common t, all, 


being ſunk with K. Empize,, it. 1155 
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abſolutely neceſſary to preſerve it. 


not only for the Sake of the learned 
Books there were in it, but alſo that 
all Nations might reap the Benefit of 
all the Speculative and Practical 
Obſervations made by every one of 
them be igg deliverd in an Univerſal 
Larguage, which could not otherwiſe 
be done without the tedious Labour 
of Tranflations, which loſe much of 
their Grace and Vigour. 7 

Next to, theſe Schools were the 
moſt Famous Univerſities in the 
World. That of Berytas, reſtor'd by 
the Emperors Diocleſian and Maxi- 


minian, and afterwards by Zuftinian, 


that in Poland erefted by Iheodaſius, 
that of Babylon, that ot Padua, and 


1 thoſe of Vienna, Ingolſtadt, Salamanca, 
Valladolid, Alcala, Coimbra, Paris, Ox- 
HPord, Cambridge, and others. The Scho- 


lars made a mighty Noiſe, tearing their 
Throats with Paſſion in their Faces, 
and unſeemly Motions of their Hands, 
they all contended, and no one was 
convinced. By this I diſcover'd how 
proper and fit the Egyptian * 
* | pbichk 


l = 
phick was, which repreſented . the 
Schools by a Graſhopper. In ſome 
of theſe Univerlitics the Fruit did not 
anſwer the Time and Labour; there 
appear'd more Conceitedneſs than 
Learning ; they Doubted more than 
they Learnt ; the Degrees of Maſters 
cf Arts, Batchelors and Doctors, were 
given by the Time of their ſtanding, 
not by learning, and very often only 
tor Money, Ignorance being autho- 
1iz'd on great Pieces of Parchment, 
with leaden Seals hanging to them by 

| Threads, and rais'd to theſe Degrees, 
to expound Books, and teach 
SCIENCES. 3 Rs 

Ar this time the Greek and Latin 
Hiſtorians, with thoſe of other Nitions, 
were palling by in good Order. Being 
deſirous to take a full View of them, 
I placd my ſelf conveniently in the 
Way, defiring Polidor to tell me the 
Names and Qualities of every one of 
them. This Man, ſaid he, who 
moves with ſo much Gravity and Cau- 
tlon, is Thucydides, who envying 

˖ Herodotus his Renown, undertook to 
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gteat Enemy, whoſe Brevit) compre- 


|. s$killd in Politicks and Martial Affairs, 


„ 
write the Wars of Peloponneſus in a 
ſententious Stile. He with that pro- 
found, ſolid Countenance is Polybins, 
who writ the Roman Hiſtory in Forty 
Books, whereof only Five are extant, 
which the Injuries of time have ſpar d, 
but not the Malice of Sebaſtian Macce- 
us, who ignorantly rails at him, with- 
out confidering that he is more full of 
Inſtruction than of Narrative. He 
that follows him in the plain, ſmooth 
"Gown, with a free, bold Air, and 
whoſe Countenance ſhows a wiſe and 
fircere Soul, above the vile Servitude 
of Flattery, is Plutarch, ſo well 


that, as Bodinus ſaid, he may be 
Allow'd a proper Judge of both. He 


with the Sweet and Pleaſing Counte-, 


' nance, whoſe lovely, raviſhing Looks 
34 *f > | . 

attract our Affections, is Xenophon, 
whom Diqęenes Laertius call'd the 
_Attick Muſe, and others more pro- 
perly the d77ic& Bec. This Man in 
the ſhort Habit, but. polite and 
elegant, is Cæyus Saluſtius, Ciceros 
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hends all that Eloquence could 
expreſs at large, tho' Seneca and 
Aſinias Pollio think him obſcure, 
bold in his Tranflarions, and that he 
mutilates his Sentences. He with the 
hanging Eyebrows; And Hawk's Noſe, 
who looks through a Proſpective- 


glaſs, is free and court like, whcf2 


ſhort Steps.gain more Ground than all 
the reft, is Cornelius Tacitus, to highly 
honour'd by the Emperor Claudius, 
that he order'd his Effigies ſhould be 
ſet up in all Libraries, and that his 
Books ſhould be copy'd Ten times a 


Year; and yet all this Care could not 


prevent the greateſt Part of them 
being utterly loſt, ard the reſt lying 
bury'd' in Oblivion for many Years, 
without appearing in the World, till 
2 Hemming made him known to all 
Nations, for even Virtue it felt ſtands 
in need of Friends to ſupport. it:; yet 
I cannot tell whether in this he was 
not as prejudicial to the + Publick 
Peace, as he that invented Gun- 


powder: Such is the Tyrannical 


Doctrine, and the Venome that bas 


Ca. been 
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been drawn from this Source; for! 
which reaſon Budeus ſaid of him, 
That he was the moſt Criminal of all 
Authors. This Danger they expoſe 
themſelves to who write in the Reigns 
of Tyrannical Princes; for if they 
commend them they are Flatrerers, 
and if the reprove them, expoſing 
their Vices, they. are thought Malici- 
ous. This Reflection is made amends 
for by the Commendations of others; 
tor Pliny and Cecilius call him Elo- 
quent, Voprſcus, Facundus and Spar- 
tianits Pure and Sincere, Bodinus 
Acurs, and Sidonius Worthy of all 
Praiſe. Obſerve the ſerene Counte- 
nance, and the pouting Lips of this 
Man, which ſeem ro flow with 
Honey, and obſerve the Ornament of 

his Garments, beftrew'd with Variety | 
of Flowers, for it is Titus Livius 
Paatavinus, no leſs an Honour to 
the Romans than the Greatneſs of 
tbeir Empire; he ſhunn'd the 
impiety of Po/ybrus, and fell into 
5 Superſtition. Thus to avoid one 
Vice we often fall into its N 
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Obſerve now the Hood of Swuetorus 
Tranquillus, who comes next to him, 
for it is ſo exact, that whoever would 
pretend to mend mult certainly ſpoil 
it. In his Countenance you will per- 
ceive the Roughneſs of his Nature, 
which cannot ſtoop to Flattery, nar 
wink at the Vices of Princes tho? in- 
conſiderable, if any can bz ſuch which 
are committed by the tiead of the 
Commonwealth, whoſe Attions are 
blindly follow'd by the Multitude; 
either Adulation, or the mean Spirit 
of Servitude hindring them from re- 
flecting whether they are gocd or e- 
vil; my, they rather think them all 
good ; for as the Commonalty ſets a 
greater Value upon one Sort ot Stones 
than upon another, according to the Ac- 
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count the Prince makes oi them, tho? 
| naturally they be no Way preferable 


to „the other, ſo Subjects think 
thoſe deprav'd Cuſtoms commendable. 

The next Perſon that appears before 
ycu, with his Sword in one Hand, and 


a Pen in the other; whoſe Fierceneſs 


'S as terrible to his Enemies as is h 
IJ. ga cy fotloſe thit preſr- 


imitate bim, is Julius Cæſar, Nature's 
greateſt Maſter- piece for Valour, Wit 
and Judgment, and at the ſame Time ſo 
ſubtle, that he always publiſh'd his 
commendable ACtions, and conceal'd 
bis own Failings. But who is there 
ſo great a Lover of Truth that will 
mike them known? Or fo little fond 
of himſelf as to acknowledge them ? 
For if Affection is ſo prevailing as to 
put ſeveral Colours upon the Actions 
of other Men, how far may we'ſup- 
poſe it to predominate in our own ; e- 
ipecially where the Reputation of 
our Valour or Judgment are con- 
was.” pete oh, 

He there who is clad like a Courtier, 
tho? Plain, and without any Gawdineſs 
or Jewels, is Philip de Comines, Lord 
of Argenton, whoſe high and ſmooth 
Forehead, where Nature difplays it ſelf 
without Art, is a Proof of his Solid 
Judgment; and the other with the 


Jong Beard, and his Cloarhs hanging! 


taoſeind careleſs about him, is Gurc- 
in, that great Enemy to the Houſe 
In go. The other by his Side in a 
RE Gun 
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Gown lin'd with Sub! cs, which can 


hardly keep bim warm, is Paalus 


Fovias „ the great Flatterer of the 
Marquib del Baſlo, and ot the Houte 
of Medices, and a profeſo d Enemy t© 
the SPH; which | Faults have 
quite overthrown the Reputation of 
his Hiſtory. 

The other in the long full Robe is 
Furita, and wich him are I. Famrs 
de Mendoc', of judicious and ſprizhtjy 
Thought; and Har iana, that aa 
Spaniſh Hiſtorian. who bas gain 
himſelf a Reputation in all. None 
by proving himſelt impartial, and 4 
Lover of Truth, nor iparing his own 


Country whete Truth is concetnd, and 


r. jecting fabulous Antiquities as the 
Inventions of Modern Writers. Yet 
as great as he appears in his Hiſtory. 
he is no leſs infamous in his Book 
De Rege & Regis Iinſftiiiione , ſo 


well known, or the Fernicicus 100 


Girine it ſpread in the World, toau- 
thorize Subjects to commit the mot 
Barbarous EE againſt their 80.— 
vercięns | 9 
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Being thus made acquainted with 
thoſe Hiſtorians, we went on further, 
and ſaw on both Sides of the Way, in 
the molt Famous Univerſities, the 
moſt Celebrated Libraries that ever 
were in paft Ages, or are now in be- 
ing: That of Prolomy Philadelphus 
contain'd Fifty Thouſand Volumes; 
there were the Three Famous Ones at 
Rome ; that of S. Ambroſe at Milan 
conſiſted of Forty Thouſand Books; 
there were that of Ofavizs, of Gordli- 
anus, the Ulpian, the Vatican, that of 
the Eſcurial, the Palatine, the Bod- 
leian, &c. In them we found very an- 
cient Books wzit on ſeveral Sorts of 
Subſtances, the Ancienteſt on Palm- 
Tree Leaves neatly ſew'd together; 
orhers. on thoſe white Films which 
grow-berween the Bark and the Body 
ot Trees, call'd Libri, from whence 
came that Latin Name for Books, com- 
municated to all Languages deriv'd 
trom it, Others were on thin leaden 
Plates, and ſome on Tablets, cover'd 
with a thin Face of Wax, on both 


which the Characters were cut with 
6 * 8 4 
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4 imall lron Point, call'd Stil., 
whence we have the Phraſe of a gacd 
or a bad Stile. Other Books we may 
write on very fine Membranes, Films, 
or Skins, taken from the inward Part 
of a Plant, like a Ruſh in Et, 4 
found there when A/exander the Ci va; 
ſubdu'd that Country, tho' oihers 
give it a greater Antiquity. This 
Plant was call'd Papyrus. from which 
we have the Name of Paper; az the 
Latin word Charta, from a Town of 
that Name, near the City tz, 


where much of that Paper was pre- 


par'd.. We ſaw other Books wiit on 
the Skins of Beaſts, call'd Parchment, 
in Latin Pergamena. becauſe firſt in- 
vented in the City Pergamus, when 
King Prolomy Philadelppus put cut 
2 Proclamation. forbidding any of the 
Papyrus or Paper to be carry'd our of 
his Kindgom, out of Envy, leſt King 


Eumenes \hould. gather as Noble a 


Library as he bad done. Thus Princes 
ſometimes Sacrifice the Trade and 
Commerce of their Subj-cts to their 
own Malice and Envy. Theſe Books. 


were 


0 "T 62 J 


not Bound like thoſe we now 
ufd, /Thut. rouPd upon Rowlers of 
67 of Ebony, or of Ivory, with Nobs 
at the ends of Silver, and ſome ſet 
with Preciovs Stones; and from them 
we have the Name of Volumes, from 
the Latin Votvere, to Roul. 


All theſe Structures ſeem'd to me Bn 
other than Avenues, or Inlets into that 


City, and I began to be very. earneſt to 
come into the Streets; but when [ ex- 
pcedI was come to them, found my 
elf amidſt pleaſant Hills, forming on 
Both ſides delightful Valleys and Wil- 
derneſfes, all of them fit for Study and 
Contemplation. Here at a diſtance ap- 
pear'd ſome few ſcatter'd Houſes, or ra. 
ther Cottages, without any other Fur- 
niture or Wealth in them than what 
would ſuffice as a Defence againſt 
the piercing Cold of Winter, and the 
ſcorching Heats of the Summer. A 
notable Sort of People inhabited this 
Part of the City; the firſt we met 
with were the naked Gymnoſophiſts, 
Iy ing along ſtreteh d out on the Ground, 


contemning the Works of Nartr e. 
Next 
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his Study, which others inter prered 


Next were the Druide, who committed 
theirLearning to writing; then the Mage 
of Per ſia, the Cha/deans of Babylon, the 
Turdetan of Spain, the Brachmans, Ca- 
batifts. Neltopolitans, Arympheans, Tal. 
mudiſts, Sadducees and Samaneans, all 
of them prying into the Secrets of Na- 
ture; from whoſeBarbarovs Endeavours 
all Sciences receiv'd theii firſt Light, A- 
mong them I ſpy'd Prometheus, whoſe 
Bowels were conſum'd with an inſatĩa- 
ble Hunger after Knowledge, and who 
being learned and knowing in thoſe 
Arts theWorld was before unacquainted 
with, ſo dexterouſly inftill'd them in- 
to Men, reducing them tom Fierce- 
neſs and Barbarity ro Civility and 
Humane Converſation, that he in 
ſome Meaſure ſeem'd to new · mould 
and frame them with his Hands, 
inſpiring a Rational Life irto thole 
Bodies which before were no better 


than Veſſels of Clay. Erdymion feern'd 


to be in Love with rhe Moon, keeping 
his Eves always fixt on her, obſerving 
her Morions and Changes, making that 
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as Co.tſhip. Atlas was ſo raptin 
Contemplation of the Celeſtial Bodies, 


that ſome. who ſaw him might thence 


imagine he was ſupportirg theHeavens. 
Proteus being ſpeculative inthe Origin 


' Progreſs and Changes of Things, was 


himſelf thought to be converted into 
thoſe Forms and Natures which he 
conceiv'd in his Imagination” 
Under a Parcel of ſhady Trees 
ſar thoſe ſo much Celebrated Seven 
Wiſcmen cf Greece; and as Pride 
is the Off. ſpring of Ignorance; and Mo- 
deſty of Wiſdom, they in our Preſence 
{hew'd how much they had acquir'd 
of the latter by their long Study and 
Speculation ; for certain Roman Fi. 


thermen having drawn out of the 


Sea with their Nets a Gold Tripod, 


or little Table, or Stool with Three 
Legs, the Workmanſhip of Vs/car,, 
as was thought, and to avoid all Con- 


troverſie, conſulting the Oracle of Del. 


phos to whom it ſhould belong, 1he | 
anſwer was, that tothe Wiſeſt, where- 
upon they preſented it to Thales, and 


he, we aw, full of Cour. ce, and Mo- 


deſty 
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deſty gave it to another; this Man 
to a Third; ard ſo it went through 
all Seven, till it came to Solon, who 
ſent it to the Oracle, ſay ing, It was 
only due to God, in whom alone true 
Wiſdom was to be found. An Action 
proper to humble the Pride and 
Arrogancy of many Men. 
On the Banks of a Brook fat 
Socrates, Plato, Clitomachus, Car- 
neades, and many more Academick 
Philoſophers, ever doubting of all 
Things, without daring to aſſert any, 
and only endeavour'd by Force of 
Argument and Reaſon to incline the 
Underſtanding, and ro prove one 
thing more probable than another. 
A little beyond them were the Scep- _ 
tick Philoſophers, Pyrrus, Xenocra- | 
tes and Anaxarchus, a Sort of People 
more _ poſitive and circumſpeQ in 
doubting of all Things; who neither 
affirm'd nor deny'd any thing, ſhrug- 

eing up their Shoulders at every Que- 
ſtion that was put to them, to ſignifies - 
that nothing could be known affirma- 
tively. I thought theſe Philoſophers. 
x EF __ Modeſty 
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are Two Diſpoſitions requir'd; the one 


Opinions, as. we ſee among Men, 


5 -. - 
Modeſty very difcreet, and their 
Miftruft of Humane Knowledge not 
altogether groundleſs, becauſe towards 
the certain Knowledge of Things there 


from him that knows, the other from 
the thing to be known. The Party 
knowing, which is the Und erſtand ing, 
makes uſe of the exterior and interior 
Senfes, which are the Inſtruments by 


whoſe Help Fanſies are form d. Now 


| 
the exterior Senſes vary and alter ac- | 
cording to the ſeveral Affections, as 5 
the Humours flow more or leſs. The 
interior Senſes are fubjec to the ſame 
Variations, either for the ſame Reaſons 
as above, or becauſe of their various 
Compoſition and Organiſation ; from 
whence flow fo oppoſite Conceits and 


every | one conceiving a different 
Notion of what he ſees or hears. In 
the Things that are to be known we 


ſhall find the ſame Uncertainty and Ni. 


Mutability, becauſe they change their Pr 

Colour and Qualities according to for 

theit ſgyeral Pofitions, either -_ y 
ears WF N | ca uie 
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ir cauſe of their Diſtance, or of their 
ot Nearneſs to other Things, or becauſe 
IS. nothing is abſolutely fimple, or by 
's Reaſon of the natural Mixtures and 
Species that occur betwixt the Senſes 
mand ſenſible Things; and therefore we 
y cannot affirm poſitively what they 
8, Hare, but cnly declare what they are 
* like; thus ferming an Opinion, but 
Jo Knowledge. Plato ſtill found a 
W FEercater Uncertainty in Things, confi- 
Co dering that the common Nature they 
aS partake of is not in any of them, 
he Ibecauſe ſuch Forms and Ideas ſubſiſt 
n in the moſt pure and perfect Nature 
MS of God; and whilft we live we can 
have no certain Knowledge of them, 
ſo that we only ſee theſe preſent things 
hich are Shadows. and Reflections 
of the others, and therefcre cannot 
doſſibly reduce them to any thing of 
nowtedpe. © © ---: - Sn 

In another place were the Dogma- 
nd ick Philophers, who deliver'd their 
elf Propoſitions as certain, determining 
to ſome Things as Goods, and others as 
vils ; fo rhat they always livd 1 * 

0 


of Diſquiet and Reſtleſneſs, ſhun 7 


ning the latter, and coveting the. 


ſeem'd to me the Wiſer, becauſe they 
look d upon Things as. indifferent, and 
therefore neither coveted nor dreaded 


them, as not placing their Felicity 


or Uneaſineſs in the enjoying or loſing 
of them. Other Philoſophers held 
different Opinions; which being as 


various as are the Diſpoſitions of 


Men, an infinite Number of Schools 


and Sets proceeded from them. 


former. The Sceptick Philoſophers | | 


The Peripateticks argu'd and deli- 


ver'd their Maxims, walk ing in certain 


Portico's. In others curiouſly diver- 
lity'd and adorn'd with Variety off; 


Figures, painted by Polygnorus, were 
the obſtinate Stoicks, poſitively 


maintaining their Opinions and Par.. 
doxes, reducing all Things to Fate and} 


Neceſſity; practiſing an inhuman 
Severity in the Contempt of outward 


Goods, and toward the Paſſions an 
Affections of the Mind. 


Beyond theſe were the Pyrbagoreans, 57 
among whom few ſpoke, and * 
r de 


ET 
geld their Peace, being rery ſtrict 
Obſervers of the tedious Five Years 
Silence. - After them we mer with 
me Cynricks, the Epicureans, and the 
) BHeliacks, Diogenes was by himſelf, 
x emote from all theſe Philoſophers, 
0 apt in his own Vanity, and ſtudying 
jow to be ſingular, dogged to all 
10 Men, and looking upon Humanity as 
delow a Philoſopher. He took more 
f Pride in living like a Snail in a Houſe. 
e could carry on bis Back, being no 
other than an old Tub, than A/cxan- 
er the Great did in being Maſter of 
l the ftately Palaces of the Eaſtern 
Monarchs; and when that mighty 
frince humbled himſelf ſo much as to 
«W'ilit him, generouſly offering him any 
ing he wanted, his brutal, conceited 
Viſdom diſdain'd to condeſcend to ſo 
nuch of Man as to ſhow him the 
- eaſt Reſpect, only, like a Savage, 
""Fpidding that Great Man to Hand 
tom before the Sun; and not to 
eprive him of what was not in his 
rower to give. Then paſſing by a 
am rok, and ſeeing a Man, who for 
110) ant of better Conveniency, took the 
ell 77 Wa 


ſity, fince he could Drink out of his 
6 Hand As if he had not before ſeen the 


Cynick, ſo much applauded for couch. 


Woods, Nature, without the Afi: 


through the Clefts in the Rocks, 


| cen ny of Marcus Varro, ho was 


"TOY 
Water with his Hand to Drink, he 
threw away his wooden Diſh he kept 
for that Uſe before, diſdaining to 
have any thing beyond abſolute Neceſ 


Beaſts clap their Mouth to the Water 
of whom he might as well have learn 

Drink without the Trouble of 
king up the Water in his Hand, 
Such were the admir'd! Follies of this 


i Bare, under the ſpecious Name 
of Philoſophy, as if the introducing of 
Moroloeft ad the ſubverting of all 
Politeneſs, were the Way to Wiſdom 
and Learning. 
In the moſt hidden Receſs by thoſe 


ſtance of Art, had open d a. Paſſage 
into the Bowels of a Mountain, which 
receiv'd ſome ſmall glimmering Light 


ſcarce. pęnetrable to the Beams of the 
Sun. The Entrance was Aren 
but Curioſity, and the delire of, ſeeing, 
overcomes greater Difficulties; beſides 


well 


* 4 


e 

well acquainted with thoſe Places, 
made all things eaſie to me. We 
ventur'd boldly, in groping along thro” 
thoſe dark Paſſages. I had nor gone 
many, Paces before I ſtumbled, and fell 
upon Two Bodies, which the ſurprize 
repreſented, to me as Death; wherein 
I was not quite deceiv'd, for they 
were dead aſleep. They both wak'd, 
and underſtanding that one of them 
was Artemidorus, and the other 
Cardanys, I told the latter of them, 
It was a Crime in him, many of whoſe 
watchful Labours had been ſo learned, 


li and ſo beneficial to that Common- 


Reſem 


wealth, to give himſelf up ſo ſlothfully 
to IND, which was the Image or 

nblance of Death. It is rather, 
{aid he, an Image of Eternity, for in 
it, as in a Mirror, we behold the preſent 
Time and the future. I could not 
forbear laughing at his Notion, and 
fancyd he was not well awake; 
which ſo nettlęd him, that he went 
on, ſay ing, Do not make a Jęſt of 
Dreams, Which render Men Divine, by 
impatting the Knowledge of Futurity, 
an Attribute by Nature, Wor ip 
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God alone; for in them, as it were on 
2 Stage, the Things that happen are 
repreſented to him under ſeveral 
Figures; and ſometimes he ſces thoſe 
that are paſt, which ate a Warning 
and Admonition to himſelf and others; 
and therefore the Time we ſleep is 
not loſt, or idly ſpent, nor do we ceaſe 
ſo long to live, for it would be a 
Defect in Nature, had it robb d us of 
half cur Life, and it is agreeable to 
Reaſon that fince Man is by his Un- 
derſtanding a lively Image of Almigh- 
ty God ; 12 4 ſince the ſame God 
has allotted him Two Times, the one 
to ſleep, and the other to wake, it isrea- 
ſonable, I ſay, to conclude he ſhopld not 
at theſe Tivo Times be depriv'd of the 
Benefit of this Reſemblance, by having 
his Senſes for ſo long a time altogether 
ſtupifyd and diſabſed from making 
his Advanta tage of them. For as in the 
Night the Moon and Stars prefide with 


their Light, .borrow'd _ the Sun, 
that whilſt "Morals. a epriv'd 25 
bis Pieenbe, they may not Thy alt 

deſtitute of the Reflektion of his ! rg 


even. ſo Divine Providence has order d 
| ; that 


"E 73.1 
that the Fanſie and Intellectual Facul- 
ties ſhould work upon the watching 
Soul, whilſt Man fleeps, norwith- 
ſtanding the Moiſture of the Brain 
and the Soul being Immortal, and 
finding it ſelf at that time in ſome 
meaſure deliverd from the Clog of 
the Body, whoſe, Operations are then 
at a Stand; it becomes wholly recol- 
lected in it ſelf, and acts by a Superior 
influence, looking into Futurity, that 
o Man, the Image ot God,” might nor 
be depriv'd of this Sort of Preſcience 
'T Forcknowledge. 1 thought this 
ngenious Extravagancy of Cardanus 
of dangerous Conſequence to diſcoutſe 
of, and therefore Teke him without 
returning any Anſwer. Being paſs'd 
him, we ſpy'd on both fides of us 
abundanceof Little Furnaces burning, 
and avaſt quantity of Glaſs Bottles, 
Limbecks and Crucibles, which em- 
ploy'd a great Number of Men, who 
were all poor, faę „ ſcorch d with 
= Fire, inootted” with the Smoke, 
tol of Spots © of "thee "Oils 


= Eſſences — extracted. They 


poke a ſtrange eat. for 


they 


ä 
for they call'd Lead Saturn, Tin 
Phe, Iron Mars, Gold Sol, Copper 

enus, Quickfilver Mercury, and 


Silver Luna. A Sort of People, rich 
and wealthy in Words, but in all 


other Reſpects poor and contemptible ; 
all whoſe mighty Hopes vaniſh'd 
away in Smoke. I preſently per. 
ceiv d they all were Chymiſis, and was 
much concern d to ſee them labouring 
Jo hard upon the vain Conceit of gene- 
rating of Metals, which is the Work 
of Nature, and the Product of Ages. 
There, O matchleſs Folly, they con- 
ſum' d the little Subſtance they had 
with a Deſign to make Gold, perſiſt- 
ing obſtinately in the Attempt, with- 
out reflecting how impoſſible it is for 
Art to produce new Forms, or even 
with the Aſſiſtance of Nature to change 
the Species of Metals. What I moſt 
_ Sh 855 ſee anne Princes 
1a their Dters to blow u 

thoſe. Fires, . inflam'c themſelves 


5 1 no leſs Covetouſneſs than the 
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We could not endure the ſtrong - 
Scent of thoſe Salts, which according 
to their Application produc'd Effects 
never thought of in Philoſophy ; 'and 
therefore advancing further through: 
that diſmal Darkneſs, we ſpy'd the 
Sibyls, Delphica, Erithrea, Perſica, 
Libica, Camara, Liburtina, and others. 
Some of them leaning againſt Statues 
of Apollo, and others at the Months 
of Caves, like” Fenples: They were 
al rapt and inflam'd with an hea-- 


renly Spirit, in 2 furious Extaſie; ane 


ſcarce able to contain the Deity that 
fil'd them. Sometimes they deliver d 
their Oracles and Anſwers by Word 
of Mouth, and ſometimes writ them 
on Leaves of Trees, diſcovering future 
Events in a dark and confuſe manner. 
Next to them was -Hyarchws, one of 
the Brachmans, Hermes the Egyptian, 
Zoroaſtres the Bactrian, and Buda 
the Babylonian, all of them attentively 
obſerving the Original and Cauſes of 
Things, the mutual Connexion of the 
Elements, their Combinations, the 
Generation and Corruption of mixt 

D 2 Bodies. 
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Bod ies, the Meteorological Impreſſiohs, 
the Blind Motions of the Earth, the 
Nature of Herbs, Plants, Stones and 
Animals, and produc'd wonderful 
Effects ſometimes by the very Force of 
Nature, and ſometimes hy ſundry 
Circles, Characters and Lines, invi.- 
gour'd by the dreadful Invocation of 
Spirits. There the Negromancers 
muttering call'd up the Infernal Shades 
infus d into viſible Bodies of dead 
Men. The Pyromancers | divin'd by 
pouring melting Pitch into the Fire, 
and Obſerving the crackling of the 
Flame, whether it gave a clear or a 
_ gloomy Light, and whether it aſcended 

upright or waving. The ſame Re. 
marks they made upon lighted Tor- 

ches, 08 which various Soxis of Cha-] 
racters were drawn. The Hydroman- 
cers prognoſticated by Rings hanging 
in Volts of Water. and by. the 
Moiton and Noiſe: of the Waves 
The, . Aeromancers by the Impreſhons 
of the Air, forming Figures in it 
dark Spaces. The Sycomancers by 
wild Fig-Trees, or Sage-leaves witt 
Ry” Name 
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The Auſpices by 
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Names written on them, and caſt againi: 
the Wind. The Cleromancers by Lots 
and by Leaves in the Works of 
Homer and Virgil. The Geomancers 
by equal and unequal Points on the 
Earth, which they made to anſwer 
the Celeſtial Si ns, making their 
Judgments! by theme as by the Houfes 
of the Zodracki The Chiromancers 
by Lines in the Hands, obſerving 
the Colour of them, whether ruddy 
or pale, their beginning and end, 
their windings and croſſes. Ano 
them were the Augurs, ju 
ſuture Events by the Flight - of 
Birds, whether ſtreight or winding 
the Entrails 
Beaſts, whether ſound or decay'd; 
marking the Colour of the Hο 
and the Heart, and the! Motiontand 


Turn of the Blood. Others by icht 
neighing of Horſes, and by the c 


and picking of Chickens, made 
their Obſervations, and foretold good 
or bad Succeſs. I thought. it dan- 
gerous to convert ſe or have to do 
_ _ 5 1 for tho' the LI 
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_ -» Retſtanding - was convincd of the 
© *;Syperſtition of their Oracle, and 
the Vanity of their Predictions, yet 
the Will ſuffer'd ir ſelf to be 
milled and deluded by them, drawn 
away by I known not what ſecret 
Deſire of  knowing-. future Events 
an Effect of that Part of the Divine 
Nature thete is in Souls, which 
being the Product of God's Eternal 
Wiſdom, ever aſpire to be like their 
Creator in that which is peculiar 
to his Divinity, which is the Know- 
ledge of future Events, and there- 
fore we are not fo curious to knou 
What was before, 'tho' there be no 
Gifference berwixt what is paſt, if 
prknown. and what is to come, if we 
ace ignorant of it: 
On one Side Two Hills rais'd 
their Heads in the Shape of a 


Miter, embroider'd with Wreaths 
of Laurel and Mynle. amidſt 
Strings of Pearls that hung by the 
Leaves, being fixt on them by the 
wanton Spouting of a Chryſtal, 
Pleaſant Fountain, the - iprightly 
nit i206 1790 $6.25 -ſpring 
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off ſpr ring of a Stroke of ths Horſe © | 


Pe Laſur s Foot, -which has fufniſf 'd 
all Ages "with Ingenious Fa 

About 
Product of Nature, rather than of 
Art, were [omer. Virgil, Tao, and 
Camoens, ſporting and diverting them- 
ſelves, crown'd with Laurel, and 
ſounding Silver Trumpets, to ſtir up 
Mortals to Heroick Actions. Lucan 
aim'd at the fame, founding a 
Braſs Trumpet with a high Colour 


in his Face, and his Checks pu d 


out. Ariaſto plaid more ſweerly on 
2 Pipe made of ſeveral Sorts of 
Meral. Pindar, Horace, Catullus, 
Petrarch, and B artholomew Leonardo 
de Argenſola, made up ihis Mufical 
Concert with Harps that had 
Strings of Gold. To which Muffen 
Euripides and Seneca, with gras 
ſighily Buskins on th-ir Right Tl 5p 
and Plautus. Trrence and Lip 
Vega. with Sandals on their fegt 
dancd to Admiration, moving the 


Paſſions and AiteRtions of the Mind 


with. * Actions. 
4 


Theveriter, 


this Beauteous Spring, the 
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Theocritus, Sannaæaro, and Guarino, 
fed their Flocks on the neighbouring 
Sides of the Hills, clad in ſoft 


Lambskins, and curious Ermines, 


and playing alternatively by Choirs 
on their Reeds and Pipes, which 
made ſuch. ſweet Muſick, that their 
very Goats forgot to graze to liſten 
to them. Juvenal, Perſizs, Martial, 
and D. Luis de Gongora, obſerv d 
them all, and ſtung them to the 
quick, without ſparing any, having 
iharp Points like Cranes-Bills for 
this Purpoſe. I fancy'd we were not 
ſafe from biting Tongues, and ſo 
we made haſte away from that 
Fountain, and on the Top of one 
of thoſe Hills we diſcover'd King 
Alonſo; he who among the Rings 

of Spain was thought worthy to to be 
call'd The Wiſe; his Mind Was 471 
on high, and he had an Aſtrolabe clapt 
to his Eye, taking an Obſervation. 


towards the South Part of the 


Heaven, between the. Conſtellations. 
of Hercules and Bootes, of the' 


Latitude of Ariadne ſtarry Cron, 
without 
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without 1 that at the | 
time they were Taking his Ct wa 
oft his Head. ben be of Va ing 
Wh not ae the. | 
""Diveaticn of _ SK hole 
Saen 55 FI the... Migd fro 
the Pap fairs, and draws 8 
them away to Solicude, and quiet 
Contemplation, and to contentious 
Arguing, which; clae * „Light "of 
Nature, tha ot. it le will. diaz 
what 15 Ne ee or e 
The Life of princes? is not 
from A Cares, that it "may 980 FR 
to apply. it lt. to the Study of 
Sciences... 
by Being once pil! thbſe Yncafiivd 
Solitüdes, we. came” imo the 
blo, and "Polite," Part "of® the 
City , Which when view'd within 
was not anſiverable t its ourward 
Beauty; . for in many Things it was 
Counterf; it, And Td only a falſe 
ourward' Shotb.“ Some of the Stry- 
Cures Were, tals upon -talſe Founda- 
tions, the Trhbabirants being thore 


| vain than | - Judicious” in Building, 


. exerting. 


5 
erecting new Piles with the Ruins 
of ſome, and the Materials of others; 
and thus was the whole City buſie, 
and in a hurry, their vain Labour 
producing more Confuſion than 
Profit, and yet ſtill they rene wd 
their Work, but added nothing to 
the Publick, or rather robb'd it of | 
+ the Advantage and Benefit it might 
ji receive, if its Members were em- 
| ploy'd in finding new Contrivances 
and Materials to erect Palaces and 
Noble Structures. The Citizens 
were Melancholy, Lean, and Slovenly; 
little Unity was to be found among 
them, but on the contrary much 
Envy and Strife. There thoſe 
were Noble who excell'd in Arts 
and Sciences, which only gave them 
| Refſpet and Honour. The reſt 
compos d the Commonalty, every one 
applying himſelf to that Trade 
which ſuited beſt with his Profeſſion. 
Thus the Grammarians were Herb. 
men and Fruiterers, defaming one 
another as they fate in their Shops 
with much Conceitedneſs, and _ 
ance 


dance of Words, and abuſing all that 
paſs'd by without reſpect or fegard 
to, 2ny Man. They call'd Pete 
Confuſe;  Ariftorle Obſcure ' and 
Crooked. concealing his Meanin? ir 
Darkness; Virgil a Plagiary, tha! (iole 
Homer's Vexſes; brug” Tim-rovs, 
and over-abounding in tirions, 
Mean in his Jeſts, Tedious is his 
InttoduQions, Vain in his STD 
and, ſeldom Lofty z. Pliny” hey 
com pard.. to troubled Streary, | 
heaping up all. that came in ais 
Way; Ovid they accus'd of being 
too babe, 155 vainly Eloquent ; da 
Gelligs.. . ' faid was Dittuſz : 

Saluft Ai d; and Seneca like L. me 
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nicks in this City wie 
ba Coblers, and Rag: brc- 
eL . 
The- Rhetoricians were Mounte- 
banks, w. {old a of rotten 
Wood, | . len ir, and other 
ſuch pretended e diſguis c 
with Faber no better ingredient. 
keting 
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ts ting them n with abundance of 
Vords. 

be. Hiſtorians were Match. makers 
as eing knowing, in wi. Abe 
Deer ſeveral, ien bd 

"The Poets went about \ the. Streets 

ng little Cages with Crickets in 
em, curious Noſegays of Flowers, 
oney- -cakes for Children, Cream, 
-omfirs and Babies. 

The- Phyſicians were Bietet 
grave diggers, and Exęcutioners ; 
and becauſe that Wiſe Government 
old not allow of Apothecaries 
Saops, therefore the Wa 
re Gunſmiths, and; ae, Se 
aft Cannon; and in ihe] r Stead 
Digſcori des fold, -Phylic TE; 6 
:2rogs, - and other Simp | "abour 
be Streets. 

The Aſtrologers were — and 
Husbandmen. 

The Maſters in Ferſpectibe "v were 
Mercers, as. Knowing chow to order 
the Light of their "Shops. to the 
bes ** that their Silks 

might 


5 FE” 
might make the better Snow, and 
all Faults be conceal'd. 
4 The Logicians' wete Ct 
Brokers, Fawn. Brokers; and Cauffen 
mongers, II 23507 ved, Suat 
The Philoſophers here Gindobeds, 
which gave them O — to pry 
into the Nature of Vegetables. The 
Lawyers were Einben or) Woollen- 
Drapers, as knowing how 10 put 
a good Gloſs" on à bad Cloth, and 
to cut ſhort in the Meaſure. Tboſe 
who compil'd\ Books, collecting 


Paſſages and Sentences out of — 


Authers were there employ d- 
making inlay'd Cabinets, and Tables 
of ſeverat Stones ſet in Marble, 
and thoſe that made Indexes tb 
Books were Porters”. anck carry other 
Mens Burdens. Ir 

In this Government, as formerly i in 
thoſe of Egypt and Lacedemon, it 
5 look d upon as a commendable 
ality: to ſteal under pretence of 
imitdting, and there fere all the 
Tradeſmen were continually robbing 


one another, and new Shops were 


ſet 
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ſet: up every Day with others Men's 
Goods. The Lawyers and the Poets 
made moſt Advantage of this 
Liberty of pilfering ; the former 
becauſe they make Uſe of ſuch 
Multitudes of Books and Writings, 
and the latter becauſe gaining 
Admittance in Show of ſelling their 
Baubles, they had the Opportunity 
whereſoever they camee 
This City was govern'd by 
ſeveral Senators, who had gain d 
Reputation by their Seniority and 
Experience, and the Care of Publick 
Affairs was divided among - them, 
Plurarch, Livy, Dio and Appian 
had the Management of all that 
related to the Commonalty; Julius 
Cæſar, Velleyus Paterculus, Ammianus 
Alexandrinus and Polybius, had the 


Direction of Martial Affairs, Tacitu- 


of the Political, and Diodarus 
Ciculur, Meu b and. Stabo were 
Cenfors: And in regard that no 
Commonwealth, Kingdom, or Body 


Politick, can preſerve it ſelf ſtrong 
4x and 


5 


and ſound; tho the Head be wiſe 
in Cou ul, = the — rs have 
f nion 2 roporti on, 
wt os the Stomach, which is the 
Secretary, be of ſuch à robuſt. Con- 
ſtitution, that he duly concoc all 
Diſpatches, without ſuffeting them 
to lye undigeſted, and have 412 
Experience and Polic as to diſtri-- 
bute to all the Parts ſo much 
Suſtenance as it ſtands in need of; 
therefore this Government made 
uſe © of Suetonius, Tranquillut in tin 
this Employment, as a Man” of 
great Knowledge, bred. to Buſineſs; 
acquainted with all Nations, "RO 
Diſcreet, and Private“. 
Mecænas was carry'd along E 
Street, lying on a Rich Bed, in @ 
curious Litter of ſeveral Colours, 
oy 'd by Eight Slaves clad like 
iers. Virgil walk d a. foot by his 
Side complaining againſt Horner, 
becauſe be unmindtul of the Honouts 
and the Favours he had ''receiv'd; 
had ſpoke ill of him, under the 
borrow'd Name of Malebinus, who 
Wore 
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wore his Gown dragging on the 
Ground. I could not but laugh at 


the Jeſt, and much more at Megenas, 
fot: ſpending his Eſtate, in ſupporting 
a bold Freedman, without conſideripg 


haw;-- dangerous: ſharp-bitirg its 
are, and how much Diſcretion it 
ſhows to Honour, yet to keep them 
at 4 Diſtance, becauſe. their own 
natural Acuteneſs prompts them to 
affront thoſe that are preſent, by 
expoſing their Failings, no Gratitude 
being prevalent enough over Self. 
love to oblige it to ſuppreſs: a 
pleaſant Ex preſſion when it is ready 
upon tke end f the Tongae. 
Apuleyus rode about, the City 
on a Sorrel Aſs, making good 


Sport for the Rabble at ran af. 


ter him, ſome of them ſhouting, 
and others calling him Aſs-ſtealer, 
herauſe it was reported he. ſtole 
That he had; How apt is the Mul- 
titude to give Credit tofall Sha nders 


caſ&i upon Great Men, whom. before 


they would ſcarce vouchſafe to look 
upon, tho they deſery'd to be ad mir'd 
570 | - for 
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ze bor their Capacity; and yet now they 
at all gaze on and r-proach him for 
4 one ſcandalous Word thrown in by 
8 Envy. But it may be a Comfort to 
g Virtue that the ſame happens to 
is the Moon, on whom all Men fix their 
ir yes when ſhe labours under an 
m Eclipſe; but when fhe is in the Full, 
n and communicates her Light to half 
o the Earth, no Body takes Notice of 
I her. 

e Fronting a broad Street appear d a 
Beautiful Structure, whoſe Magot- 
a ficence ſhow'd- it was Publick Work. 
V [ enquird, of *Po#2#5;r what Place it 
eas, who told me it was the Mad - 
J houſe”. and rather defign'd to diſtin- 
d | »With © betwixt the, Mad-man, than 
. 555 tire them; * r they hindred | none” 
By 765 "Flowing his Humour, and 
1e play in: "Ml bis fantaſtical Pranks. 
| thought that a needleſs Sepa - 
ration in a City, which might all 
of it be put to the ſame uſe, being 
inhabited by - the greateſt Wits In. 
e whole W 1 5 kor it is cer- 


ein ee be h be grekb one without 
or 1 


T9] 
uwlay of Madneſs. Two Porters 
Le at the Gate, both ſo intent upon 


compaſſing their impraCticable Pro- 


Feng that they regarded not who 
went in or out. One of them a lean, 
over-watch'd Fellow, was labouring 
with a Pair of Compaſſes i in his Hand 
to ſquare the Circle on a Slate. The 
other was as eager, and to as little 
bots, contriving a Mathematical 
nſtrument, which he conceited 
would certainly find the Laine in 
Navigation. 

Strange Humours were to be ſen 
in ſome large Rooms. There were 
the Diſciples of Raymundus Lullus 
turning 2 Parcel of Wheels, by which 
0 they 'hop'd in a hort Time to 

ters. an 1 al Sciences. Many 
low a Trithemizs, labouring to dive 


into his Steganographia. where by 1— | 


Concyrrence of Four Spirits, of the 
Four Corners of the World, be rhoughr 
he had found the Way to make nim- 
ſelf be underſtood like an A. gel. 
without giving the Tongue the Tray- 
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an Invention which to ignorant Peo- 


ple ſeem'd Diabolical, and yet was 


nothing but a Symbolical Cypher 
of the Alphaber. Some broke their 


Brains to read Inſcriptions on Stones 


and Medals worn out with Age, and 
in ſearching the remainingRuins of old 
Structures, to this purpoſe plunging 
themſelves into Holes and Caverns 
in the Bowels of the Earth, whether 
they were ſunk with their own Weight 
in Proceſs of Time. Others com- 


pos'd Enigma's, Rebuſes, Anagtams, 
e and 14bour'd to patch 
up Poems with Scraps pickt up and 


cull'd from a Multitude of Writers, 
wherein they ſpent much Time, and 
after all the whole Work belong'd 
to others, and only the Toil wa 
their own Some to ſpare floth 
I Perſons the Trouble gather'd' Nofe- 
gays made up of Flowers and Sen- 
tences of ſeveral Authors, for which 
they rather -deferv'd to be puniſh'd 
than rewarded ,, becauſe they dimi- 
nin d the Beauty of - thoſe - Sentences, 
which taken out of their — 
| e 
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like Stones drawn from a Building; 
where they ſerve to ſet out the Work: 
or like Braſs Money carry'd out of the 
Country where it is coin'd and current, 
Others walk'd about haſtily, getting 
by Heart abundance of Aphoriſms, 
Maxims, and Phraſes, to be thought 
Learned; and others to the ſame vain 
End endeavourd to get the Titles of 
Books, and ſome general Notion of 
their Contents, which enabled them 
in all Companies to appear like Men 
of great Reading and Knowledge. In 
one Room I ſaw 2 great Number of 
Philoſophers, all of them Foor, Rag - 
ged, and Wan, reduc'd to this Mile: 
table Condition by their continual 
Study, who endeavouring to find 
gut the true Peace and Felicity of 
Hemane Life, were themſelves ths 
moſt : Reſtleſs and oMHerable of alf 
Mortals,- being all imployſd in Spe- 
culation; and that they might devote 
themſelves to it the more entirely, ſome 
of them had put out their own Eyes, 
others had cut 'outaheir Tongues, anc 
others abſtain d from the very melt 
er | ot 
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of Fleſh, and all other Delights of the 
Taſte. Want of Sleep made them 

ſo lean and wither'd, that their Brains 
wanting Moiſture and Nouriſhment, 
they fell into a Thouſand Extravagant 
Notions. Some grew weary of their 
Lives, and deſpar'd, others blam'd” 
Nature for not having made Man to 
their Minds; and becauſe he was ſub- 


ject to ſo many Calamities, and were 


aſham'd that they were Born, one 


condemn'd the natural Modefty in 
the As of Generation; another fan- 


cy'd, and ſaid he was Metamorphos'd 
into ſeveral Shapes; another ſaid 
he had been formerly a Fiſh, then a 


Tree, and laſtly a Man; another de- 


ſpiſing all Buildings, liv'd in a Tub; 
another liv'd incontinual Apprehenſion 


for fear his Soul would fly away 


from him; and another fearing the 


Wind ſhould carry him away, ballaſted 
himſelf, putting leaden Soles to his 
Sandals. For Diverſion I brought 
them all together, and ask'd i them 
a what they thought of the Narure 

and Subſtance of the Soul. Some ſaid it 


Was 
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was Fire, others Air, others a Harmo- 
ny, others a Number, others a Light, 
others a Breath, others a Spitit; 
ſome affirm'd that it was Mortal, and 
others that at Times it was Mortal, 
and at Times Immortal; Nay, there 
was one that maintain'd as poſitively 
as if he had feen it, that it flew 
down to the Bodies from an heavenly 


no 


Grove where it liv'd, and as ſoon as O. 


it got into them, loſt its Wings, 
which it recover'd again at parting 


- 


from them. 


I wasdiftrated with fo much Folly, 


and getting out from among them as 
faſt as I could, we perceiv'd abun- 


dance of People in the Porch of aHouſe, 


whither Curiofity led me; and I knew 


Galen, who was there Anotomizing 


ſome Humane Bodies, and at that 
Time open'd the Heads of ſome 
Princes, in which he fhow'd Veſalius, 
Farne ſius, and others, who were-look- 


1 


ing on with great Attention? how 


the diſtinguiſhing Faculty, whoſe 
Seat is ovet the Fanſie and the Me- 


mory. 


thoſe Heads wanted the Two Cells of 
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noty, Which lyes in the utmoſt of the 
Brain, and how theſe Two Faculties 
were reduc'd, and made ſubordinate 
to the Will, in which they were both 
included. I thought it 5 5 that 
the Organs and Compeſition of 
Princes ſhould differ from. other Men, 
ind that thoſe Two ſo neceſſary Fa- 
ulties ſhould be wanting, or at leaſt 
povern'd by the blind and unruly 
ill; and being about to ask the 
Reaſon of it, was prevented by a 
umult of the People, who ran about 
in a diſtracted manner from Place to 
Place, becauſe a Report was ſpread 
abroad that the Emperor Licin ius, 
Mortal Enemy of that Common- 
wealth, was marching againſt it with 
umerous Troops of Goth and Van- 
lals. There was a wonderful Contu- 
on, and thoſe who but a Moment 
vefore the Report ſeem'd to be Men 
bove Surprize, and of Senſe to ob- 


uſeleſs, and knew not which Way to 
urn themſelves. Frequent Councils 
were held, to which all the Coun- 
7 ſellors 


iate any: ; Accident, - appear d then 


are always irreſolute, not knowing 
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ſellors of the City were admitted, and 


among them the Four Great Counſel- 
lors of State. Plato, Ariſtotle, Xe- 


nophon, and Cornelius Jacitus, all 


of them look'd upon as Great Men, 
who had. approv'd themſel ves Judici. 
ous. in their Writings, and deliver'd 
received Maxims of State; but 
when they ſhould have reduc'd them 
to Practice, upon this Occaſion they 
confounded one another with the 
many Projects which flow'd from 
their Wit; and yet their Judgment 
could not fix upon any of them, as 
being all Men of no Practice, and 
unexperiencd in . ſuch Accidents, 
Thus tho' they. devis'd- ſome Me- 


thods of Defence, yet the Means 


were ſo impraQticable, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſpecious Show of Subtilty, 
that it ſoon appear'd of how little 
Uſe they would be, and how much 
they are in the wrong who put the 
Management of Publick Affairs into 


the Hands of Speculative Wits, . devo- 


ted to the Study of Sciences, who 


what 
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of Opinions, obſtinate on account of 
the Force of their Arguments, and 
dangerous for their great Knowledge 


of Precedents, which are ſeldom 


rightly apply'd to the preſent Exi- 
gencies, becauſe Accidents vary as 
much as the Times do, and Caſes 
prove to be as unlike as Faces are. 
This Confuſion was laid by certain 
Intelligence brought them, that it was 
a falſe Alarm, for the Emperor was 
many Days march from the City, 
which reſtor'd it to Peace and Quiet- 

neſs, and I went on. 4 
Coming into a Square I faw 
Alexander of Ales, and Scotus, per- 
forming wonderful Feats on à Rope, 
and Eraſmus endeayouting to do the 
like, as if there were no more in the 
Flights of Divine Philoſophy than 
in the mean grovelling of Grammar, 
he got a dreadful Fall, at which all tie 
Standers-by laugh'd Heartily. On 
one fide of the Square ſtood (Vie, 
the Athenian Tyrant, Epicurus, Dia- 
gorar and Theodorus, diſcourſing to- 
gether 


what to reſolve on among ſuch Variety 


they gave out there was a God who 


d Eternal Puniſhment on Vice; Ci 


L | 
gether very cloſe in Cabal, and whiſ: 
pering for fear any Body ſhould hear 
them, and ſeem'd 1o reſerv'd and full 
of Apprehenſion, that it inflam'd my 
Curioſitiy to know what it was they 
were talking of; and therefore draw- 
ing near, I heard Critias impiouſly 
and ſacrilegiouſly ſay, the firſt Law- 
Sivers in the World were certainly 
very Wiſe and Politick, foraſmuch | 
23 they obſerving that the Rigour of 

Humane Laws was not of ſufficient 
Force to correct the Vices of Men, as 

:aving no Dominion over the Mind, Nic 
r Power to reſtrain them by Feat re 
from contriving within themſelves, xp 
and putting their Machinations in 
Practice, when no Witneſſes were by 
to diſcover their AQions, therefore 


new the moſt ſecret Thoughts off 
the Heart, and who after this Life 
heſtow'd Eternal Rewards on Virtue, 


tias his Companions approv'd of what 0 Hi 


he faid, diſowning their Creator ne 
and Epicurus more poſitively main. have 
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zin'd it was a Contrivance, as one 
at was willing to enjoy all World- 
y SatisfaQtions, without any Inward 
heck or Remorſe; and yet he 
hought it convenient that this Cheat 
ould ſtill paſs upon the Multitude, 
ecauſe without it no Man could ſay 
is Life or his Eſtate was his own. 
was ſurpriz d at the fooliſh Impiety 
fthoſe Atheiſts, and look d earneſtly: 
to their Faces to ſee whether they 
ad any Eyes, becauſe none but ſuch 
wanted them could be guilty of 
uch profound Ignorance ; and there- 
ore it was that the Epgyprians 
xpreſs'd them by a Man painted 
ith his Eyes in his Feet, becauſe. 
ad they been plac'd above, looking 
p to Heaven, and ſhould conſider 
hat great Planet the Father of Light, 
ind Leader of the innumerable 
lultitude of Stars, that continual. 
otion of the Spheres, and; that 
Divine Architecture, incomprehenſible; 
o Humane Underſtanding, in which 
The Power or Art of Man could 
nSve no Hand, he ' muſt needs 
1d Immediately own an Almighty Firſt 
E 2 Cauſe, 


—— 
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Cauſe, and humbly bowing himſelff 
down, muſt in Nature adore aal t. 
Eternal Wiſdom and Omnipotency, 
Being ſomewhat nettled at thoſe I 
Atheifts, I ask'd Marcus Varro whyll 4 
that Government admitted of thoſe 
ignorant People, void of all Religion 
 contradifting all Nations in this 
Particular, and of ſuch mean Spirits, 
that whereas all Men endeavour tc 
make themſelves Eternal, and that 
Life may not end in Death, theſe 
alone by their fond Opinions main 
tain the Mortality of the Soul, and 
by that Means make us equal t- 
the Beaſts. He anſwer'd me, Where 
arguing is in Vogue, there muſt of 
Neceſſity be ſome that hold 2 
Opinions, tho never ſo extravagant; 
but as for the Atheiſts, they are 
guilty of more Malice than Ignorance 
and thus they impoſe upon them: 
ſelves to go on in their depriv'd Pra a 
Qices, in oppoſition to the Light} g 
of Nature. I thought the Compamſ re 
of ſuch Philoſophers Contagious, andi a 
therefore would not ſtay any longet it 


in the Square where they wal 
e tho 
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I mo' there was Variety ofother Objects 


that invited me. 1 „„ 
Going thence into a Street I ſpy d 
Lucian, who was leading Pliny, 


Adobrandus, Geſnerus, and other 
Natural Philoſophers, to hear a Swan 


ſing that was then juſt ready to die, 


his and to admire his Muſical Sweetneſs 


in the laſt Moments of his Life, ſo 
much Celebrated... We follow'd them, 
and he ſhow'd them a grey Aſs 
that lay dying by a Pound's fide. 
1 was pleas'd with the Jeſt, but 


more to ſee that Lucian, according 


to his uſual Cunning and Slyneſs, 


would fain perſwade them the Gods 


had Metamorphos'd him, that no 
Man might flatter himſelf, but he 


might die an Aſs, tho' he fancy'd 
himſelf never ſo much a Swan. 


At a ſmall Diſtance from thence 
I met Diogenes the Cynick walking 
about the Streets with a Looking- 
glaſs of Self-knowledge, which 
repreſented to the Life all Virtues 
and Vices of thoſe that look'd on 
it; and he was. inviting all the 

E 3 — :. “ 
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Citizens to look and know them.]! 
ſelves; but not one of them would ! 
turn his face that Way, or ſee what ! 
was within him. I was much] 4 
ſurprizd at it, conſidering that 
Commonwealth was made up o 
Wiſe and Learned Men; and being 
willing to find an Excuſe fort. 
them, I began to conſider, and © 
reflected within my {elf whether it] © 
might not be, that as God with a E 
+ ng Providence had ſo form'd 0 

an that he could not ſee his 


— am mes 0 to s 


own Face, leſt if it was Beautiful] 
he ſhould always be conceited, and b 
in love with himſelf, and if deform'd u 
ſhould hate himſelf, whether, I ſay, In 
| he had not in the fame manner d 
made it difficult to him to diſcover f. 
his own Imperfections and Failings, t! 
and chiefly thoſe of the Underſtanding, || fc 
to the end that this being it that B 
diſtinguiſhes him from Beaſts, and 4 
which gives him a ſort of divinity > 
above his Fellow-Creatures, he might I 0! 
not live in Diſcontent, if he ſhould | A 
come to be ſenſible of his own II 
Defects ; 


e 
m Defects; and hence we ſee it proceeds 
uldl that they are equally happy who have 
hat little or much Senſe, the Conceit 
and Opinion they have of themſelves 
making them all equal, no Man 


to the Qualities of the Mind. 

No ſdoner was Diogenes gone, 
ndl but looking about I ſpy'd Archimedes 
coming out of his Houſe, with his 


d Ground, ſo wholly rapt and abſort 
lis in contriving and inventing his 
ul Machines, that he bad one Foot 
d bare, and on his Head a Red Cap he 
10 vsd to lye in at Night, raking no 
more Notice, than if he had been 
er deaf, of the Scofts of the Mob that 
er follow'd making Sport at him. By 


tor all Publick Affairs, or the 


I) | 0 
It Buſineſs of the Court, who immo- 


d derately devote themſelves to 
y || Sciences ; from which, if they are 
t once remov'd, they have ſcarce the 
11 Appearance of Men, but look more 
like Inanimate Stocks. 21 Batt 
ON E 4 I- 


yeilding himſelf inferior to another as 


Brow knit, and his Eyes fixt on the 


this J perceiv'd how unfit they are 
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Pythagoras ſtood at a Barber's Door, 


perſwading other Philoſophers to 


believe the Tranſmigration of 
Souls from one Body to another; 


whence he deduc'd the ſeveral 


Inſtincts and Inclinations of Beaſts. 
The Souls of Kings he ſaid were 
tranſmitting into the Bodies of Lions, 
who ſeem to be awake, and yet 
are faſt aſleep. Thoſe of Princes 
into Elephants, whence thoſe 
Creatures were ſo proud, and endur'd 
any thing for any fooliſh Title, or 
vain ſhow of Greatneſs, Thoſe of 
Judges into Dogs, who bite the 
Poor, and fawn upon the Rich. 
Thoſe of unmannerly Perſons into 
Elks, which do not bow the Knee. 
Thoſe of Poets into Bears, that 
live by ſucking their Paws. I was 
liftning to this Diſcourſe with much 
Satisfaction, but an unluckly Fellow 
threw a Parcel of Beans into the 
Ring, and Pythagoras out of Coun- 
tenance at it, covering his Head 
with his Cloak, went into the Shop, 
leaving us in a Doubt Gs the 
1 auſe 
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Cauſe of his Reſentment, and making 
ſeveral Judgments upon the Reaſon 


that moy'd him to forbid that Sort 
of Grain. Some ſaid his Deſign was 
to countenance Chaſtity, the Bean 
being the Emblem of Laſcivicuſneſs. 


Others ſaid it was to perſwade Men 
to be upright in their Votes, which 
were formerly given by Beans. 
What 1 moſt reflected on was to ſee 
how <eafily. thoſe who molt value 
themſelves upon their Wiſdom and 
Diſcretion are affronted, and put out 
of Countenance upon the moſt 
trivial Occaſion, becauſe they are 
proud, and ſoon put into fear that 
they ſhall forfeit that Efteern Others 
have of them. 

Tarning a Corner we met Scipio 
Africanus and Lelius abuſing Terence, 
endeavouring to take away his 
Sandals he conceitedly walk'd about 
the City with, and pretending he 
had ſtole em from them; and Violence 
prevaili NE above Truth. they forc'd 
them off his Feet. Such is the 
| fight of an unlimiced Power in 

E 5 Princes, 
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Princes, who not ſatisfy'd with their 
own inward Perfections, uſurp the 
Talent of other Men, and ſet them- 
ſelves off with their Feathers, the 
Toil and tbe Wiſdom of the 


Poor. 


In one Street I perceiv'd there 
was nothing but Barber-Surgeons 
Shops on both Sides of the Way; 
and wondring at it, ask'd Marcus 
Varro how there came to be ſo many 
of that Trade in a Commonwealth 


of Learned Men, who affected 
wearing their Hair and Beards 


lopg. He laugh'd heartily, and 
anſwer d, Thoſe are no Barbers, 
but Criticks; a Sort of Surgeons, 
who make it their Buſineſs in this 
Commonwealth to finiſh or mend 


the Bodies of Authors, To ſome 
they pur on falſe Noſes, to others 
_ Halle Hair, and fo Teeth, Eyes, Arms. 
and Legs; and what is ftill worſe, 


on Pretence that when Books were 
all Writ before Printing, many 


Errata's crept into them, they cut 
off their Fingers, or their whole 


Hands, 


diſcompos d. He after long ſtruggling 
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Hands, alledging that they are not 
their own - that they brought into 
the World, and put them on others, 
ſo that, they all come abroad out 


of their Shops ſtrangely mangled _ 


and disfgur'd. , Nor do they ſtop 
here, but have the Preſumption to 
find out Thoughts and Fancies the 
Authors never had, and then altering 
fome Words, they alter the whole 
Senſe, and ſo they, as it were, inlay 
the Books. I ſcarce thought my 
own Noſe. was ſate upon my Face 
in that Street, and therefore getting 
out of it as faſt as I could, 1 told 


Polidor we had ſeen that very Sort, 


of People when we come into the 
City in another Sort of Employment. 
He anſwerd me with ..a _ pleaſing 
ſmile, There are Criticks enough to 
to ſerve all thoſe Trades. 

Democritus was coming along the 
ſame, Street, laughing out ſo loud 
that 1 could. not forbear asking. 


him the Motive, thinking it ſtrange 


to ſee. a wiſe Philoſopher. ſo much. 
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to quell that merry Fit, anime: a, 
There are ſo many Things in this 
Commonwealth to provoke a Man 
to laugh, tho' he be never ſo full 
of Melancholly, that your Queſtion is 


only excuſeable in regard to your 


being a Stranger, and therefore I will 
fatisfie your Curioſity by laying before 


you the general Gauſes, that you may 


not think this Diſorder proceeds 


from Folly. When the Deſire of 


Knowledge had caus'd me to Travel 
through India, Perſia, Chaldea, and 
Ethiopia, and I had found out the 


Vanity of all Sciences, the Evils this 
Commonwealth labours under, and 


how miſerably it is ruin'd by its 
own People, I concluded it was the 
beſt Way to laugh at all Things, 


for it would be a fruitleſs Attempt 


to oppoſe ſo many, and in vain to 
grieve for what I cannot mend. 
And tho* my Heart were pierc'd with 
Sorrow, I could never forbear 


laughing amidſt fo many ridiculous. 


Motives. Is it poſſible for any Zeal 


or Concern to hinder a Man from 


laughing 


Fs 
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laughing when he ſees what an 
indiſcreet Value all Nations put upon 
this Commonwealth, and how fool iſh- 
ly they reſpeCt it, looking upon 


nothing as true 'or certain but what 


flows from the Mouth, or is 
deliverd by the Pens of theſe 
Citizens, who relying on this Cre- 
dulity, and contending with the 
Supreme Artificer, have feign'd moſt 
hideous, airy Creations, and monſtrous: 
Productions, never ſo much as thought 
of by Nature, perſwading the World 
there were Tritons, Nereides, and 
Phorci in the Sea; Pegaſus, Harpies, 
and ſuch Monſters. in the Air; 
Satyrs, Pans, Silens, Silvans, and 
Centaurs on the Mountains; 
Dryades and Hamadryades in 
the Woods; and Nymphe and 


Napeæ in the Fountains. The 


Inhabitants of this Commonwealth 
were they that perſwaded the 
World to embrace Idolatry, ereGing 


Altars to, and adoring the Heavens, 
the - Conſtellations, the Elements, 
and all other Rational and Irratio- 


nal 


e 
nal Creatures, down to the moſt 
Vile and Inſenſible; and the better 
to excuſe their own Vices, they have 
left no Sea, River, Fountain, I. 
land, Mountain, Rock, Tree, or 

Hlace, or other created Being, in 
which, under the Veil of ſundry 
Metomorphoſes or Transformations 


they have nor preſerv'd the Memory 


of the Thefts, Adulteries and Rapes 


committed by their Gods; preſu- 
ming to defame thoſe pure Lights in 
the Firmament, making of them 
ſuch Beaſts or Birds as were 
acceſſory to their Lewdneſs and 
Beaſtly Luſt. How do you think 
J can forbear laughing, when I ſee 
it is from theſe Citizens that. all 
Nations receive their Inſtructions 
for to lead a Moral Life; by them 
they are taught what Value to 
pur upon Virtue, and how to 
compoſe their Mind, and yet at the 
{ame time none more Irregular 
than they, none more ſubject to 
Anger, more inordinate in Love, 
more inclin'd to Envy, more ſubſer- 
l | vient 
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an] 
vient to Ambition, more Inconſtant; 
more Vain, more Fond of them- 
ſelves, more apt to Deſpiſe others, 
more Haughty, or more Obſtinate. 
I cannot forbear laughing when | 
1 ſee how Fickle and how Vain- 
glorious ſome of thoſe are who 
have gaind the Reputation of 
Learning in this Commonwealth, |! 
and walk about the Streets ſtrutting {| 
like proud Peacocks, valuing ther 
ſelves on their Learning, and conceit- 
ed of their Wiſdom and Under- 
ſanding in Outward Matters, with- 
out knowing anything of  them- 
felves ; for their Minds are as 
unpoliſh'd as the Rocks, and as 
barbarous and intractable as the | 
Savage Beafts. Theſe are the Men [ 
I make ſport with, and laugh at, 
and only reſpec him, who, tho' a 
Stranger to Sciences, can govern his 
Paſſions and Affections, being ſen- 
| 
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{ible that he cannot want any thing, 
becauſe all Things are to. him 
ſuperfluous ; and his Happineſs,” tho 
not to be compard with, bears 

: ſome 
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ſome Reſemblance to that of the 
Deity. I laugh as much at thoſe 
who are ſo vain as to think they 
render him Immortal ro whom they 


| dedicate their Books, as Appion the 


Grammarian conceited, and with 
moſt humble Pride Conſecrate them 
to great Princes, who are Strangers 
to the firſt Rudiments of Learning, 
lead ing they ſtand in Need of their 


Protektion againſt Malicious Perſons, 


as if it were in their Power to 
defend what they do not underſtand , 
or as if ſince Printing is become a 
Trade, the Liberty of Railing were 
not purchas d with the Book. The 
Ancients were Wiſer, and not ſo guilty 
of Flattery, who either Ded icated 
their Books to their Friend, or to 
ſome intelligent Prince, to whom 
the SubjeCt it contain'd gave a good 
Title to the Work. Then if we 
confider the Sciences themſelves, 
which are the Principal Treaſure of 
this Commonwealth, how many 
Things ſhall we find in them, and 
in their Profeſſors, which will rather 

move 
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move us to Laughter than Compaſſion ? 
Obſerve the Vanity of -the Gramma- 
rians, who puff d up with the 
Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, pre- 
ſume to diſcourſe of all Sciences and 
Profeſſions, Look how conceited and 
fond of it ſelf Rhetorick is, for 
diſguizing the Truth under its falſe 
Colours and Dreſs; tho' it is no other 
but a Species of Flattery, an Art of 
Deceiving, and uſing a pleaſing Vio- 
lence on the Affections; being fo 


great a Jilt, that ſhe ſeems to be 


what the is not, and is what ſhe 
ſeems not to be. This ſame is 


Orpheus's Harp, which drew the Beaſts. 
after it, and that of Amphion, Which 


attracted the very Stones, when 


bewitch'd by her being, no better 
than Beaſts, and Stone, Therefore 
the Spartans would never admit her 
into their City, the Romans expelld 
her twice, and the Srozc&s turn d 
her out of their Schools, becauſe ſhe 


moves the Paſſions, and heightens the 


Diſtempers of the Soul. Socrates: 
calls Orators Publick Flatterers, and 


Warns 


— 


eee . — 
warns us of the Danger of admitting 
them to "Offices in the Common- 
wealth, becauſe” they Yeceive the 
Multitude, moving them with the 
Sweetneſs of their Words to what- 
ſoever they defire, and on the Con- 
fidence of this Power and Force in 
heir Tongue they raiſe Mutinies, as 
as been ſhown by Experience in 


the Bruti, Caſſij, Graccbi, Cato's, De- 
moſthenes, Cicero, and others. Poetry 


is Siſter to Rhetorick, and ſhe proudly 


deſpiſes all Sciences, vainly pretend- 


ing to Precedence from them all, 
becauſe to her alone Antiquity erected 
Theatres. She will not own herſelf 


deſcended from Labour, the vile 


clowniſh Father of other Arts, but 
derives her Pedigree from Heaven. 


She is very full of Vaingtory, 


becauſe the Scythians, the Cretenſſant, 


and the Spanmards ,' writ their Laws 


in Verſe, and the Gorhs their Ex- 


ploits. Yet ſhe might with | = 
Cauſe lay. afide this Arrogant Pre- 


ſumption, 4 conſidering 2 g ſne 13 a * 


to 
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to Truth, which it only pretends to 
imitate; ever deſcribing and repre- 
ſenting that which is not; and to 
excuſe its own Lewdneſs, has made 
the Gods guilty of ſo many Im- 


modeſties, Adulteries and Rapes, as 


the Inventors of them; and it is ſhe 
that inflames the Amorous - Paſhon, 
feeding the Fire that waſtes both 
Parties with Alluring Expreſſions, 
Soft Cadencies, and has ſuch a 
detracting Tongue that ſhe feeds 
upon the Ruins of other. Peoples 
Jonour and Reputation, All Men 
are ' ſenſible how- much Queen Dido 
has been wrong'd by her, and yet 
ſhe might be a Pattern of Modeſty, 
Reſerv'dneſs and Chaftity to all 
Widow Matrons. For theſe and 
other Reaſons Poetry was baniſh'd 
out of ſeveral Commonwealths, and 
Wiſdom: - caſt her from near 
Boctius. | nn wem 
Hiſtory is no leſs miſchievous in the 
World; for Men being naturally 
fond of Immortality, and this being 
to be acquird by Fame, whether | 
| 17 | 
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it be Good or Bad, which is not e- 
terniz'd by Statues of Braſs or Marble, 


but by Hiſtory ; hence it is that 


Humane Nature being more incli- 
nable to Vice than to Virtue, there 
are many, who, like Eroſtratus, un- 
dertake ſome notable Villany, to- the 
end that Hiſtorians may remember 


them. Beſide the Vices as well 


as the Virtues of Kings and great 


Princes being found in all Annals, 


we are more apt to excuſe our own 


Faults by the Example of their Fail- 


ings, than to endeavour fo imitate - 


their Virtues. But that which moſt 


moves. me to laugh; is to ſee the 
Vanity of Hiſtotians, in pretending 
that the Theory and Practice of Poli- 


ticks are grounded on their Obſerva- 


tions and Reflections, as if Prudence 


could lay any Streſs on them; for 


there is ſcarce an Hiſtorian to be 
found who is faithful in his Relations, 
being corrupted or led away either 
by Self- love, or by Flattery, or Hatred, 
or by a Private III Inclination, or for 

Fed want 
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want of enquiring ſtrictly after the 
Truth, all of them taking more Pains to 
ſettle themſel ves a Reputation of know: 
ing Men than to deliver the Truth, 
and regarding the Publick Example 
more than the Matter of Fact. The 
Greeks valu'd themſelves upon In- 
vention, and not upon Fact, and the 
Latin, imitated them; and tho' in 
ſome of them Things ſhould happen 
to be deliver'd juſt as they were, yet 
— Policy cannot without great 
Danger relye on their Relations, be- 


| cauſe it is requifite to dive into the 
Cauſes of thoſe Actions, which, tho? 


7 


deliver d by Hiſtorians, are uncertain, 
invented, or taken from the Common 
Vogue of the Ignorant and Unthink- 
ing Multitude; few or none of thoſe 
that write having been preſent when - 
the Things were done; and tho' any 
of them had been, yet they could not 
be in all Parts; nor were they call'd 


or admitted into the Counſels of Prin- 
ces to know the true Motives of their 


Publick and Private Actions; but 
they were guided by Relations they 


re- 
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rege iv'd, in which every Man juſti- de 
fies and extols his own Cauſe: And 4 
very often the Motives are In 

uels'd at by the Events, in which on 

ale Prejudice or Affection are 1 
very prevalent, and very often ſh 
the baſe Temper of ſome Writers, he 

gd on by the Sharpneſs of their 

it, interprets the Actions of Prin- fe a 
ces in the worſt Senſe; and Vices . 
being always in the very next Degree Se. 
to Virtues, this gives the Occaſion to I Nc 
call the Brave Raſh, the Generous Pro- 
digal, the Conſidering Slothful, and 
the Cautious Fearful. There is a- Ar 
nother no leſs danger Hiſtorians are || 80 
expos'd to, which is, that Intereſt | An 
makes them flatter, and without | 2 
it they write Satyr, and therefore | un 

Velleyus Paterculus Praiſes Tiberius 
Livia and Sejanus, Whereas Cornelius | 10 
Tacitus, inveighs againſt the Ambition | thi 
of Sejanus, expoſes the Adultery of Li- W. 

via, and lays open the Diſſimulation of | yo 
Tiberius, ſhowing . himſelf too ſharp | VE 
and malicious in interpreting their | YO 
Words, and give them a * an 
enſe 
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Senſe from what they might well bear, 
a ſcandalous and <dangerous Liberty 
in an Hiſtorian, againſt which no Acti- 
on can be ſafe. Xenaphon does not 
write what Cyrus was, but what he 


ſhould have been. Thus Fame has 


heap'd Flattery on Hercules, Achilles, 
Hector, Theſeus, Epaminondas, Ly- 
ſander, Themiſtocles, Xerxes, Da- 
rius, Alexander, Pirrhus, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Pompey, and Ceſar, the Fa- 
mous Robbers and Tyrants of the 
P . 
Obſerve in Natural Philoſophy the 
Art of Logick, how it is involv'd in 
Sophiſtical and Deceitful Arguments 
and Words, confuſe in the very Terms 
and Expreſſions it has invented to be 
underſtood, and is ſo entirely rapp'd 
them, that it does not ſo much as 
look up, or raiſe it ſelf to dive into 
the hidden Secrets of Nature, as it 
was wont to do in its Original, and 
yon may have obſerv'd in the firſt In- 
ventors of this Science. And ſince 
you have already paſs'd by the Schools 
and ſeveral Seas of Moral Philoſo- 
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phers, it will be needleſs for me to be 
tedious in diſcovering to you how 
they conceal their Vices under the 
vain Show of Virtue ; the Epicurean: 
are given to Pleaſure, the Peripaterticks 
Covetous, the P/atonicks and Stoichs 
Havghty and Vainglorious; there you 


could not but ſee the Incongruity || 


of their Opinions in fixing the Fe- 
licity of Man, for Epicurus and Ari. 
ſtippus plac'd it in Pleaſure, Pyrha- 
goras and Socrates in Virtue, Theo- 
pbraſtus in Fortitude, Ariſtotle in Con- 
templation, Drodorus in feeling 
no Pain, Periander in Honour, Glory 
and Riches, Dinocrates and Calippus 


in Pleaſure, join'd with Virtue.. Do] 


but conſider whether eyer you heard 
more Ingenious, Extravagant Notions, 
Among them. all. I took Notice that 

none of the Philoſophers had plac'd 
the Felicity of Man in not writing, 
which is one of the greateſt and moſt 
toilſome Labours of Humane Life. 
Only Plato was more clear: ſi ghted 


1 I 


"than the reft, and diſcover'd that true 
Felicity was not to be found in Earthly 


Things. 
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Things, but in the Union with the 1! 
Sovereign Good, by being again 
incorporated with his Being; for as 
long as Man lives he is expos d to 
the Miſeries and Wants of Nature; i 
he is the Sport of Fortune, a meer: || || 
fitting Shadow, a certain Prey to 
Death; and this World, that was 
given him for his Habitation, is falſe 
and inconſtant, a Field of Battle, a | 
Theatre on which our Tragedies are | | 
ated, and therefore of Conſequence - [ll 
vo perfect Felicity can be found ei: 

ther in Man or in the World; we 
muſt ſeek it in another Being, and | 
another Place, continu'd - the Philo- j 
ſopher; and turning to Marcus Varro, 
and to me, with à ſmiling Counte- 
nance, went on, faying, Do but take no- 1 

1 
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tice how full of Vanity Arithmetick 
is, becauſe Pythagoras dreamt that all 
Sciences were | contain'd under its 
Numbers, whereas ſhe was brought 
for that the ſame Birth with the Game 
of Dice, and was afterwards nursd | 
„up by Avarice, till now her Magical 
Characters in à moſt inconſiderable 
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Space contain all the Riches in the 
World, and expreſs the Paces in the 
Travels of the Sun. 

Obſerve the Arrogancy of Geome - 
try, becauſe without her there was ſ 
no Admittance into Plato's School, and 14 
becauſe with her Help the -Egypriaxs f. 
made Statues that ſpoke, Archytas 5B 

the Tarentine a Pigeon that flew, be 
and Archimedes the Glaſs Orbs, which | © 
follow'd all the Heavenly Motions; | 
and yet ſhe forgets her baſe Birth, be- C 
ing no better than the Product of 
the Inundations of Nile, and Siſter th. 
all the imperfe& Creatures it ſpawns. e. 
However, this ſhe may boaſt of above 
all Humane Sciences, that her Princi- ho 
ples are more fixt and certain, in 
which all Mer agree, without any of ed 
that Diſagreement and Jarring in O- 
pinions, which we find in Aſtronomy, and 
the Arabs, Egyptians and Cha/deans, 
. differing not only about the Number 
of the Heavens, but of their Motlons, 
Pofitions, Epicycles, Oc. every one 
- contriving them according to his on 
Way, without knowing whether they 
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different Courſes: of the Stars and 
Motions of the Heavens, all of them 
ſo unlike, and rather oppoſite to one 
another, that it was impoſſible they 
ſhould be found in one and the ſame 
Body, therefore they invented a Num- 
ber of Heavens, and in them ſuch 
Orbs, Epicycles, Cc. as ſolve that 
which ſeem'd impoſſible to our weak 


Capacity, and ſettle our uneaſie 


Thought, giving us the Means by 


that imaginary Form to meaſure and 
regulate their Motions, which indeed 
is the moſt noble and beneficial Falſ- 
hood, producing the moſt real and 
certain Effects that ever Man .inven- 


ted; for by it are known to a Mi- 


nute the Eclipſes, and future Aſpects, 


and the Motions of the Stars and Pla- 


others have been but lately found 
out by the Help of Teleſcopes. And 
if theſe be nor yet fully difcover'd, 


and it is abſolutely neceſſary that all 
F 2 be 


E 


are really ſo; becauſe Speculative 
Wits being utterly confounded by the 


nets, tho' ſome are not yet abſolutely 
fx d; as for inftance, in Mars and 
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cline, but do not compel!? For Li. 
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be exactly adjuſted for the making 
of a judgment by them, how comes 
Aſtrology to preſume to ſoretel future 
Events, ſince this muſt be done by the 
Motion and Diſpoſition of the Hea- 
vens, and by the Nature of the Stars? 
The Underſtanding whereof, accord- 


ing to the Direction of their Light 
and Beams, is far above the Reach of 


poor Humane Underſtanding, which 
is no proper and ſufficient Inſtrument 
to diſcover from Earth what is done 


in Heaven. And tho' the Cauſes are 
deducd and known by the Effects, yet 
this is not practicable in the Heavens, 


becauſe the Number of Stars being 
almoſt infinite, who can pretend to 
know from which. of them thoſe 
Effects proceeded ?. And the more, be- 
cauſe the ſaid Effects vary according 


to their ſeveral Aſpects and Poſitions? 


Again, tho' the true Virtues and Na- 
ture of the Stars were certainly known, 


| how can any but a raſh Judgment be 
made by them, ſince it is moſt true, 


and allow'd by all, that they only in- 
berty, 
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berty, Education, Diſcipline, Religion; 
Cuſtom, Place, Obedience, Prudence; 
and Abundance of other Accidents, al-- 
ter or correct Inclination. Nor is 


that any more likely which Origen 


and Albertus Magnus deliver, vis. 
That the Stars are not the Cauſe of 
future Events, but only Tokens of 


what the Free-will is to act, writ 


by God in Letters of Light, or 
Characters of Stars, in the vaſt Vo- 
lume of the Heavens, whoſe different 
Motions are, as itwere, the turning 
over of ſo many Leaves, which lay 
it open for the World to read all fu- 
ture Events. This, I ſay, is no bet- 
ter grounded than the reſt, becauſe 
the Accidents that may proceed from 
Chance and Free- will in ſuch a Mul- 
titude of Years, and among ſo many 
Millions of Mottals, being almoſt 
infinite, it is impoſſible they can be 
denoted by Stars, which ever ob- 
ſerve a Perpetual and Regular Mo- 
tion. | 


However, thoſe that ſpend th ir Lives 


in the Study of this Science may plead 
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for their Excuſe, that they aſpire to a 
cerain Sort of Divinity in aiming 
at the Knowledge of future Events. 
But what can the Lawyers ſay for 
themſelves, who always live for 
others? Being employ'd about other 
Mens Caſes and Troubles, and 
plung'd in a Faculty which loads 
the 'Memory, like an Elephant with 
Caſtles, or rather Mountains of Books 
and Precedents ; a Profeſſion, which, 
like an Entail, deſcends from Fathers 
to Sons in Books of Common Places, 
where all Caſes are found, and not ſtu- 
dy'd, and where the Wit lay ing aſide 
its Noble Liberty, blindly obeys the 
Words and Meaning of the Lawgiver, 
and is oblig'd to ſtand by it, as it Laws 
were always grounded on the fixt 
Principles of Nature ; and therefore 
I cannot conceive how Law, which is 
the Off ſpring of Inconſtant and Igno- 
rant Humane Underſtanding can be 
call'd a Science. Thoſe Ancient firſt 


Lawgivers were very ſenſible of what 


I fay ; for they well knowing that 


their Laws were only meer „ 
re- 


2 Precepts, endeavour'd* to Authorize - | | 
1 them among the Multitude, by per- 
: ſwading them they were inſpir'd by © | 
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ſome Deity, as O/ir:s pretended to be 
* by Mercury, Minos by Fove, Cha- 
rondas by Saturn, Solon by Minerva, 


d Licurgus by Apollo, and Numa Pom- 
Piliur by the Nymph Egeria. And 


yet if we examine thoſe Laws, we 
a ſhall find that many of them deviate 
| from Honeſty and Reaſon, and from 
: the Dictates of Nature, and have a 


Reliſh of Humane Malice, by which 
they were dictated. The Sons of the 
Law are ſuch a Sort of Men, that they 
muſt be paid to Talk, and to. hold 
their Peace z I ſhould think them the | 
moſt Pernicious Men in the World | | 

if there were no Phyſicians ; for as the 
Lawyers waſte our Eftate, ſo they de- 
ſtroy our Life. None have greater 
Experience of this Truth than Princes, 
becauſe Phyſicians being ſenfible how 
Natural it is to Man to defire to live, 
and that they are moſt reſpeQed by Sick 
and Unhealthy People, therefore they 
think it a Piece of Policy to impair 
© & the 
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the Health of Princes that they may 
de always in their Power, and Reward 
and Enrich them. Therefore was that 
King of Fance highly commended 
tr his Prudence, who when he was 
not Sick allow'd his Phyſicians large 
Salaries, and took them away as ſoon 
as he fell Sick. The Egyprians, the 
Bobylontans, and the Arcadians, liv'd 
out of Danger of this Evil, for they 

would never admit of this Science or 
this Art Military, which was doubt- 
 -lefs brought in during the Civil Wars, 
' when it is likely they made War up- 
| on one another with it, as they do 
' ar 'preſent with Fire and Sword. 
' Greece was no Stranger to this Wea- 
| -pon., for it ſent Phyſicians to Rome to 

| Ceftroy it, and that Commonwealth 

| being ſenſible of ir, baniſh'd them. 
| - How uncertain this Science is ap- 
peeais in that the Conſtitutions of Men 
are as various and different as their 
Faces, and ſo hidden, that every 
Man himſelf alone can know his own 
by. Experience; and even that may 
fail, becauſe in Proceſs of Time it 
changes 


Ee 

changes upon ſeveral Accidents. Now 
it being almoſt impoſſible for Phyfi- 
cians to attain this Knowledge, they 
can never perform a Cure Right with- 
out it; and tho' they could be Ma- 
ſters of it, there are ſo many Cauſes 
from whence they proceed, that there 
is no Learning of them to apply the 
proper Remedies ; and if theſe were 
once underſtood, there would ſtill 
be wanting another Knowledge of the 
Virtues and Qualities of Medicines 
which Nature has providently con- 
ceal'd from us, by that Means to make 
the mote free Correſpondence, Trade 
and Commerce betwixt all Nations. 
For it has ſo diſtributed its Virtues 
among Stones, Plants and Animals, 
that they might not all be found in 
any one Thing or Place, but in ſeve- 
ral, that the Neceſſity of ſeeking that 
in another Country which was wanm- 
ing at Home, might unite them all in 
Love and Amity. And the Experience 
continually labours to diſcover theſe 
Secrets, and has found out ſome of 
them, yet the Application - is {till 
þ 5 dan 
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dangerous; for thoſe very Things 
which cure one Part, have ſome hid- | 
den Quality which make them hurrful 
to another. But what needs any more 
ument than ro obſerve how few 
die a natural Death, tho' almoſt all 
Men would die ſo, if there were any 
Certainty in Phyſick, which would Þ 
then ſo correct the Four Humours of Þ 
the Body, and preſerve ſuch a Tem- 
per betwixt them, that they . muſt Þ 
come of themſelves to decay equally Þ 
all together: He was well convinc'd 
of this Truth who ſaid of Phyſick, 
that the Study of it was long, Life 
ſhort, and Experience deceitful ; and 
therefore Phyſicians are more dange- 
rous than the Diſeaſes themſelves, tor 
generally nature has more Power to 
prevail againſt them than againſt the Þ 
Medicinal Potions, and Poiſonous Þ 
Draughts. a 
This is the Perfection of Sciences 
taken in that Degree, they are Poſſeſt 


moſt of the Inhabitants of this Com- 


monwealth, and theſe are the gene- 


ral Cauſes why I am always laughing; 
beſides 
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ticular Accidents, as that which hap- 
ned but now, and put you upon ask- 


ing me what I laugh'd ſo heartily ar, | 


which was at the fight. of a Poet, 
who having juſt writ. an Epigram, 
before the Ink could be dry upon the 
Paper ran like a Mad Man to ſhow 
it to his Friends in as great Haſte as 
if his Noſe had been cut off, and he 
were carrying 'it to the Surgeon to 
put on again before it was cold. This 


Fancy ſet Marcus Varro and me 


a laughing: And Heraclitus, who was 
ſtanding by with his Eyes ſhedding 
Tears, fix d on the Ground, hearing 
us, look ' d up, and diſpelling thoſe 
continual Clouds that hung on his 
Brow, with the Heat of Paſſion ſaid, 
It is impoſſible any Man ſhould laugh 
in this Commonwealth, except fuch 
a one as for want of Senſe is not ca- 

pable of underſtanding its Mis fortunes, 


and does not reflect how niggardly 
Nature has been in diſtributing its 


Bleſſings among its Inhabitants. For 
tho” Logick, Rhetorick, Poetry, Na- 


tural | 


beſides the addition very often of par- 
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tural Philoſophy, and other Sciences 
were Born with us, yet were they 
Born wrapp'd up in ſuch rude Igno- 
rance, that it requires a continual La- 
bour to bring them out a little to 
Light, in which we waſte our Years. 
For as Diamonds, Gold and Silver, 
are found in the Mines, cover'd with 
ſuch coarſe earthly Cruſts, that un- 
Tefs they are cleans'd and wrought by 
cutting or melting, their hidden Va- 
Tue does not appear; even ſo it re- 
quires a tedious Courſe of Toil and 
Labour to poliſh our Underſtanding, 
and diſcover to it the Sciences which 
lve in it. How many Tears do we ſhed, 
how much Vexation do we go 
through in our Infancy, how many 
Travels do we afterwards undertake, 
and how much de we break our Reſt 
in onr riper Years, how much do we 
Read, Write and Study, to gain ſome 
little Glimmering of Light tor the 
Underſtanding? And what is ſtill worſe 
is, thar to compaſs this we ſtood in 
need af Irrationat Creatures for our Ma- 


ſters, Nature having prov'd more Cour: 
| > teous 
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teous and Bountiful to them than to us. 
It was they that taught us many Arts 
and Sciences. Of the Bees we learnt 
Policy, and of the Ants Economy; 
the former gave us an Example of 


M onarchical Government in a ſingle 


Perſon, and the latter of the Ari- 


ſtocratical in a few, and thoſe the beft. 


The Cranes ſhew'd us the Democracy, 
which communicates the Care of the 
Publick to all in their Turns. The 
Kite taught the Art of Navigation, 
making Oars of its Wings, and a Rud- 
der of its Tail. The Quail directed to 
make the Sails, and the Spider to weave. 


We learnt of the Swallow to build; of 9 
the Stork to give a Cliſter; of the 
Hippopotamus, or River-Horſe, to let 


Blood; and of the Elephant Surgery. 


nomical Obſervations the continual 
Study of Man has found out. The 


Cynocepbalus by his barking marks out | 


the Days, and Nights, and the Hours, 


like a living Clock, and ſhows us the 
Equinox ; the Dolphins, the Ducks, 


and the Kingfiſhers, foretel what Sort 


of 


In Brutes we may find all the Aſtro- 
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of Weather will be. Juſt as Hera. 


clitus was ſpeaking theſe Words, and 


about going on, we were forc'd to 


withdraw into a Porch by a great 
- Drove of ſeveral Sorts of Beaſts, as 


Lions, Tigers, Wolves, Foxes, and 
many others, even of the imperfect 


Creatures, produc'd by the Filth of the 


Earth, who all were following a Mon- 


| firous deform'd uggly Fellow, with a 
Tharp Head, an Irregular Forehead, 
his Eyes funk, his Noſe flat, his Lips 
ſticking out, his Skin coal Black; and 


a great Bunch at his Back, and another 
before ; about his Neck was an Iron 


Ring, and both his Cheeks branded. 


As ſoon as Heraclitus ſaw him, he 


went on with his Diſcourſe, ſaying, 
- Follow that Slave, whoſe Name- is 
Eſop, and you'll find that he making 
thoſe Beaſts to ſpeak, by their Means 


teaches this Commonwealth the true 


- Morals, Philoſophy apd Policy, thoſe 
being the ſincereſt and ſafeſt Maſters 
it has. Is all this J bave ſaid, O 
 Democrits, a ſubject of Laughter, or 
' rather of continual Tears in a Philoſo- 


hes, 
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attended by abundance of Tears, was 
not of force to give any Check to 
Democritus his laughing Humour. For 


my Part J laugh'd at them both, ſee- 


ing the one fret becauſe the other 
would not weep, and the other make 


à Jeſt of him becauſe he would not 


laugh; yet upon ſecond Thoughts they 
both ſeemd to me envious: Paſſions 
aga inſt Sciences, which are Certain At- 
tributes or Principal Parts of the Deity, 


who wanting any of them, would ceaſe 


to be God. What is Poetry but a 
Divine Flame, kindled in very few ? 
Rhetorick an Heavenly Inſpiration to 
perſwade us to Virtue, Hiſtory a Ce- 
leſtial Mirror, in which we ſee Times 
paſt and preſent, and have an Idea 
of thoſe to come? Natural Philoſophy 
a Diſcovery of the Sovereign Power? 


Morality a Copy of that fame Virtue > || 


Aſtronomy an Inſtance of that Great- 


neſs ? Arithmetick a limited Difcove- 
ry of that Infinity, Eſſence and Ma- 


pher, who regards the Poorneſs of 
our Humane Nature? This Reproof, 
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Government in Number, Weight, and 
Meaſure > The Law an Exerciſe of 
its . Juſtice? And Phylick an Effect of 
its Goodneſs ? But what is it that En- 


vy will not carp at? The Sun does fo 


excel in Beauty among all Creatures, 
that the adoring him as God ſeems ex- 
cuſeable, and yet there are ſome, who 


tho they, have not Eyes like Eagles, 


that can bear looking on him, pretend 


to examine his Rays, and tell us there 


are Spots and Blemiſhes in his Light. 


Therefore leaving thoſe Philoſophers 
to their mad Humours, I rurn'd a 


Corner of a Street, and met Sappho 


running out of her Houſe holding 
up her Coats, running away from 
her Father, who, purſu'd her in a 
Paſſion. I ſtopp'd him, and he com- 
plain'd to me grievoully againſt his 


Daughter, telling me ſhe was ſo taken 
up in making Verſes, that ſhe had 


quite laid afide all that belong'd to 


od Houſewifery, as Sewing, Em- 


1 0 | ' Oo c » « « OY . 
£ ns Spinning, Knitting, Cc. 
which are the Sciences fitteſt for 


Women, and their moſt proper Imploy, 
to 
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to which they ought wholly to apply _. 
themſelves, and rake Pride in them, 
and not in Learning, which ſervesonly || 
to diſtract them, and make them ſo 
vain and conceited with their Know- || 
ledge, that they think of nothing but 
being preſent at Conferences and Diſ- | 
putes among Men, without any regard 
to the Natural Modeſty and Reſerv'd- 
neſs due to their Sex, and with evident 
Danger to their Virtue. l could not but 
much Compaſſionate the Good Old _ 
Father, knowing that his Daughter's 
ſtudious Extravagancies, and her lewd 
Courſes grown ſo notorious. in that 
City, made his Old Age unhappy ; and 
having in ſome meaſure pacity'd him 
with the moſt plauſible Excuſes I 
could think on, I enterd into a 
Market-place, where I faw. thoſe ſo- 
much Celebrated Stories of Plantin, of 
the Flower-de- Luce, the Griphon, the 
Salamander. and others, where was to 
be found a. wonderful Variety of all 
Sorts of dainty Food. There were 
Eneides Stew'd, Boil'd, Haih's, and 
in Pyes; Faſti and Metamorphoſes 
> | Roaſted, 
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Roaſted, Fry'd in Amulets, and 
Poach'd, beſides a Thouſand other 
Sorts of Diſhes, which I am apt to 
believe were in a great Meaſure the 
Cauſe of the e reigning 
among thoſe Citizens, as Indigeſtion, 
and Pains in the Head, that kept 
them always lean, and made them 
look pale, becauſe they could not 
forbear that ſtudious Gluttony. Of 
all I ſaw there, nothing provok'd my 
Appetite, but ſome Poets Plucks, 
| and Giblets of Commonwealths, we 
f ſaw curiouſly dreſs'd, and ſet out in 
Plantin's Inn. We had gone in, but 
that Marcus Parro put it off till 
after we had viſited the Courts of 
Judicature, which were oppolite to 
this Market - place or Square. We 
made thither directly, and obſerv d that 
at the Gates there were many put 
upon the Rack for Perjury, becauſe 
they had aſſerted ſome Things upon 
Oath, without being acquainted with, 
or having any knowledge of them, 
only upon the Word and Authority 
of their Maſters. The ſame Puniſh- 
e | ment 
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ment was inflicted upon Abundance 


of Northern People for living in 


Adultery with the Greek Tongue. 


Then going into a great Hall, to 


whichTwo Grammarians were Porters, 
we ſpy'd the Three Judges, Minos, 
Rhadamanthus, and AEacus, ſo much 


Celebrated. by Antiquity, fitting on the 


Judgment-ſeat. Proclamation being 
made, in came an Old Grey headed 
Fellow, leaning on a Staff, with his 
Head and Hand ſhaking, who, as near 
as a Man could gueſs by his Looks, vas 


above Ninety Lears of Age, and | he 


came to plead in ſeveral Cauſes at 


the Bar. I admir'd that at ſuch an 


Age he ſhould not dedicate his laſt 


decrepit Days to Peace and Quietneſs, 
and asking Marcus Varro who he 


was, he anſwer'd me, this is that 
pleader Iuranius, Senecas great 
Acquaintance, ſo us'd to the Noiſe 


and: Brawling of the Courts, that 
when Cayus (æſar diſcharg'd him from 
following them any longer, he retir'd 
to his Houſe, and taking his Bed, as 


if he were giving up the Ghoſt, or. 


der'd 
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P 
der d his Servants to mourn as if he were dead, 
and acc: rdingly all his Family lamented their 
Old Maſter's being forc'd to live at Eaſe; and 
had nor he been reftor'd to his Employment 
he had been dead and buryd. Such is the 
fond Ambition of Men, hat they will rather 
chuſe co live for others than for th emielves, 
being never ſenſible of the Felicity of In- 
ward Peacr. I would fain have heard him 
plead, bur was hindred by a crowd of Serjeants, 
who brought in Julius Cæſar Scaliger, with a 
Gag on his Mouth, and Minacles on his Hands, 
After him came Ovid, Plautus, Terence, Pro- 
pert nus, Tibullus, Claudian, St ating, Filius, Italicus, 
Lucan, . Horace, Perſius, Fuvenal, and Martial, 
al of them almoſt maim'd, / and their Faces 
Full of Hacks and Scars, ne without a Noſe, 
1 another without Eyes, ſome with falſe Hairs, 
aud others. with wooden Legs and Arms, o 
ftravecly disfizur'd, that they ſcarce knew 
themſelves. When the Hubbub wa over, 
. Ovid, as the beſt Spꝛkeſman, who in his Youth 
had ſtudy'd the Law and Rhetorick, ſpoke for 
them all, and -open'd the Cauſe againſt Sca- 
liger in theſe Words. It is needleſs in this 
"Cafe, moſt learned and upright Judges, to em- 
ploy the force of Rhetcrick to gain your Good- 
will with a ſtudy'd Exordium, to fix your At- 
tention with a formal Propoſition, to inform 
your Judgment with a tedious Narrative, to 
convince it with Repetition and Confirmation; 
and then ſumming all up to move your Paſſions, 
and perſwade you to Severity in the Puniſh- 
ment you ſhall inflict; for when the Crime 
. appears 
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4ppears viſible before your Eyes, when you 
behold che Bloody Hand that committed it, 


and ſee the Bleeding Wounds it has made, 


the Truth of the Fact would rather be diſcre- 
dited chan receive any Advantage by any 

Flowers of Rhetorick, and your Readineſs to 
chaſtize Offenders would be out of _—_— | 


at a tedious Narrative. Let our dufigur d 
Faces and our maim'd Bodies ſpeak for us, 
theſe are the Crimes, and this the Criminal; 
our Innocence ue beg may be defended, and 


our Behaviour teſtify d by this Commonwealth, 


in which we have now liv'd peaceably and 
quietly above a Thiouſznd Years, reſpected 


and honour'd, by all Men. What Offence 


could Plautus and Terence commit to be ſo cruelly 
handled, having always been the Delight and 


Diverſion of the People, one of them Faceti- 
ous and Well- ſpoken, and the other Circumſpett 
and Grave? What have Propertius and Ti- 


bulls done, who are both Amorous and Sweet? 


As for Silius Italicus, he is fo very Humble, 
that he never dares lift up his Eyes from 


the Ground, but is ever labouring to find 


that Grace in others which he wants himſelf. 
Claudian is Lofty and Florid ; and tho' his Stock 
is but ſmall, he ſets it off with his wonderful” 
Wit. What tho' Statius be Haughty, aud Lu- 
can Proud and Lofty, theſe are Failings inherent 


to Vainglory, and to the Raptures of Wit, 


but no way hurtful to any other. Horace is 


Grave and Circumſpect, but without deſpi- 


frog others, only ſenſible of his own Talent; 
and where he reflects it is with good mae 
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and only endeavours to divert. I grant Jure- 
nal is Satyrical, yet he is a Man of Probity, 
and does it out of Zeal, that the World may 
mend; only expoſing Vice in general, and ne- 
ver ſo much as thought of him in his Satyrs; 
much leſs did Pei ſius, who is ſo Obſcure, ſo 
Confuſe and Intricate, that tho' he had given 
aim any Cauſe of Offence, he might well have 
int it up; for no Man would ever have un- 
derſtood whether he meant ir of him or ano- 
cher. Oaly Martial might have provok d him 
with his harfh Temper, with his Jeſts and his 
pleaſant double Meanings, but he ſwears he 
never ſaw his Face, or ſo much as heard of 
him. As for my own particular this I can ſay 
without boaſting, or being thought fond of my 
ſelf, that, I have always been reckned Lowly- 
minded, and of a ſoft Temper ; and tho Iam 
; -eafily mov'd and drawn to any thing, this 
e.aſie Diſpoſition has not been prejudicial 
to any Man; and if in my youthful Days 

T. was guilty of ſome Amotous Failings, I way 
baniſh'd for them, and no Man ought to ſuf- 
fer twice for the e - beſides, ade” 
all been guilty, he was not our proper Judge, 
| you alone 0 4 Right to try un. But what 
Wonder this impudent Fellow ſnould pre- 
|| fume to fall upon us profane Writers, ſince he 
has not ſpar'd the Religious and Holy Authort, 
ſiuch as Sannaz ars, Venerable Bede, Pont ama, 

l' Fracaftorious, and others. Vindicate our Ho- 
nour then, O ye learned Judges, for the 
2 of this Commonwealth ſo much di- 

urb'd by che Boldneſs and Inſolency of this 
Member it, from whoſe deſtructive Pen 
| more 
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more dangerous than a ſharp Dagger, none 
of you 1s ſafe, Ovid had ſcarce ended his Ha- 
rangue before Scaliger pulling off his Gag, began 
to plead his Cauſe in ſuch haughty Terms, 
and with ſuch Contempt of thoſe Poets, ſo 
much honour'd by Antiquity, that they in a 
Rage to be thus affronted in that Publick Place, 
forgetting the Reſpect that was due to the 
udges, fell upon him, and dragging him a- 
ut che Court, took upon them to be both 
Judges and Executioners of the Sentence he 
might juſtly expect from that upright Tribunal. 
This BoJdnefs might have coſt them dear, 
had not the Judges been taken up with a Matter 
of more Moment, which was aThrong of the Peo- 
ple thatruſh'd in, complaining that the Lady 
Sciences had left their Palace, in which nothing 
remain'd bur ſcme ſlender Signs and Footſteps 


'of what they had been. Thoſe Citizens 


lifred their Eyes, and ſent up their Cries to 
Heaven, multiplying their Tears, and adding to 
their Grief, by ſhowing one another ſome 
Garments belonging to thoſe Joſt Ladies. One 
held up a curious flower'd Waſtecoat belong- 
ing to Rhetorick, another a fine Suit of Silver 
Knots belonging to Poetry, another a Mask 
belonging to the Law, and another a Looking- 
glaſs to Philoſophy. The Judges were 2 
much ſurpriz'd at the News; and being almoſt 
out of their Wits with ſuch a mighty Loſs, ran 
out of the Court to inquire into the Matter, and 
apply ſome Remedy. The Poets were left 
to vent their Spleen upon Scaliger, and I taking 
pi::: gn that Iogenious Man, who has been ſo 
"great 


eee 4+4 4 ? . 
Area x Prop. of Learniug, endeavour'd in 
tie moſt Coufteous Manner I was able to ap- 
peaſe them; but Claudian was ſo. unmannerly, 
and my Dream repreſented things: fo lively, 
that I grew into a great Paſſion, and lifred my 
Arm, as if I had been awake; to give him a 
Cuff on the Ear, I ſtruck my Hand agaitſt the 
Bed. poſt, and 10 awak'd from Sſeep, and from 
the Lethargy of many Errors I had before 
livd in, being made ſenſible how vainly Men 
Toil and break their Reſt in cominual Study, 
and that he is not wiſe who is moſt knowing in 
Arts and Sciences; but he who has the true 
Notions of Things, and who deſpiſing the light 
Fancies and vain Ideas of che Vulgar Sort, only 
regards thoſe as true which are really ſo. 
nn Ein g Finn 
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